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The Conservation of our Oyster Sup- 
ply. By Ropert F. Watsu.  Illus- 
trated. Shows that an oyster famine 
is threatening us, and describes the 


modes of restocking depleted beds | 


that are coming into use in some 


places. 


Evolution and Ethics. I. By Prof. 
T. H. Huxrey. Prof. Huxley 
proves that the operation of evolu- 


tion had been perceived in both | 
Greece and India six centuries be- | 


fore Christ. 


Electricity at the World’s Fair. II. 
By CHARLES M. LUNGREN. (IIlus- 
trated.) Concluding this subject. 
Electric welding, cooking, heating, 
and the telautograph are the mat- 
ters treated. 


The Scientific Method withChildren. | 


By Henry L. Ciapp. Shows that 
schemes of science teaching de- 
signed for college students are not 
adapted to the standpoint and men- 
tal habit of children. 


An Argument for Vertical Hand- 
writing. By J. V. WirHerser. 
Illustrated. The claims for the 
new penmanship are that it is both 
more legible and more rapid than 
the old, easier to teach, and allows 
a more healthful position. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


PLAN FOR PERPETUAI 
MOONLIGHT; THE PESTALOZZIAN SYs- 
TEM: NATURE AT SEA; NORTH AND 
SouTH AMERICAN ABORIGINAL NAMES; 
IMMATERIAL SCIENCE; VEGETABLI 
DIET; ORIGIN OF THE Mississippl V AL- 
LEY RAINFALL; MATHEMATICAL Cv- 
RIOSITIES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY; 
BirDs’ JUDGMENTS OF MEN; SKETCH OF 
Joun Ericsson (with portrait). 
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Personal Recollections 
Werner von Siemens. 


Cloth, 85.06 


“Will be welcomed by the many who 
electrician, and the still larger number familiar with 
bis endless inventions. In the course of a busy 
life, Werner von Siemens did much, and mingled with 
all conditions of men. In the early days of tele 
graphy, Siemens was prescient enough to foresee, in 
the face of ridicule and offictal opposition, the great 
future in store forit. He vastly improved every pro 
cess, introduced his inventions into the Prussian mili 
tary organization, and, after leaving the army, con 
structed the first telegraph system in Russia 
Altogether it will be seen that the latest reminiscences 
are so entertaining that it must be regretted thac Dr 
Siemens left so few bebind him." —London Standard 

* The who'e work is rich in gental narrative, stirring 
adventure, and picturesque description, and stampe: 
througbout with the impress of an original mind and a 
sterling character.’’—London Times. 


SVo. 


Memoirs. 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
With Portrait. 12 


Hans Breit- 


mann). mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 

Mr. Leland’s 
French Revolution of 1548, 
circle in New York, the coal and 
thirty years ago, the stody of Romany language and 
customs—in short, a most remarkable range 
riences of men and things, told In a manner always 
piquant and entertaining 


The Art of Music. 


C. HUBERT H. M.A 
$4.00. 


vivacious reminiscences include the 
the Knickerbocker literary 


oll fevers of nearly 


of expe 


PARRY, I2mo, Cloth, 


A concise and admirable exposition of the growth 
and development of musical art, full of the kind of 
formation which persons desiring to cultivate a taste 
in music ought to have. 


Miniatures from Balzac’s 
Masterpieces. 

Translated and compiled by SAMUEL PALMER 

GRIFFIN and FREDERIC Hi! 

Cloth, 

In this litttle 
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SO) cents 
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school in 
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The Story of Washington. 
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Speeches and Addresses of 
William McKinley. 


From the 


Time 


his Election to Congress to Present 
Compiled by Josera P. SMITH, 
Librarian of the Ohio State Library. With 
Port f the Author and others 


Svo. 650 pages. Cloth, $2.00 


raits on Steel o 


Th selections, sixty five in number, embrace a 
e of topica of absorbing public and 
ide twenty five speeches devoted to the tariff ques 
and « yn silver, Federal elec 
tions, pensions and the public debt 
form, the Treasury surplus and the purchase of bonds, 


the direct tax bill, et 


ose 
wide rang interest, 


tion in all its aspects, thers « 


civil service re 


The orator whose views are thus presented is the best 
authority of his pafty on most of the 
An elaborate analytical Index gives the vol 
ume an encyclopedic character, which will be especial 
ly appreciated at the present time by the student of 
whatever political faith. 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
_—— UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A, CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Princ yals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
puleation necessary. 





Commmenicun, Waterbury 
pet ._MARGARE T° ‘S DIOCESAN 
% School.—Nineteenth ix", — Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A ctor. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
"THE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County 
OWE GRAMMAR SC HOOL. — As wd 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Pre 
for alenert University Courses, or for business. lly 
> ipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
— development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

\, OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
sf English, French, and German School for Girls, 
Mrs, Jutia R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen Septem- 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
prepared for college. 





2 MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
ft DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
ag for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
3ist year begins September 21,1893. 
MARYI. AND, , Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; 
T. TIMOTH Y’S Engitish, French, and 


German School eee Sept. 20, 1893. 
ne 
Miss M. C. CARTER, “ Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
Beers NCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
M5. SCLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
£ School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
— Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AmyY Morris HomMaAns, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding echolars will be received. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Bost 
B°: STON UNII "ER SITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
Ebu MUND H. ‘BENNETT, L. L.D. 





Mass ACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, o business. 
Allthe advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
yares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
V R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
y Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 


School year begins 


A Boys for the leading Colleges. 
W.R. TYLER, Master, 


September 21, 1893. Addres: 








E:cducationatl. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
xX School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifle School. Send for C atalogue. 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
NV) ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ps —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address Col. J. S. Rocens, Guperintonsent. 


New JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Children fh ed of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GoOoD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
ev. H. C. Potter, D. D., Head of the Sisterhood. 

New JERSEY, Lakewood, 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pines. 
A thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
JaMEs W. Morey. 
NEw JERSEY, Short Hil 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 

_ eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New building, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 














New York, Havana. 2 
OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Music 
and Art. C. HILL, Ph.D. 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Sar peretion. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Cuahe; 
The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., C olumbia C ‘ollege. 





NEw YorkK City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- 
ED with Columbia College, otfers, to both men 
and women, university courses + pe dagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A-M., and Ph.D. 
WwW "ALTER L. HE ERVEY, Prest. 








NEW York City, 55 West 4 7th St. 
TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Mrs. SARAH H. EmeRSON, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils | taken. _ Reopens Oct. 4 


NEw YORK Cry, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S Day School 
for Girls.—Primary, Academic, and Collegiate De- 
partments. Kindergarten. Fourteenth year. 








NEw YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON.— 


French and English Bok Resident pupils. 


NEw YORK, North Granville. 
EM.— Sp’ loffer, free tuit’n, no profit, $50,- 


J 000 b* 1d" g, geod board, .Send st’ mp, name Nat. S8th yr. 





NEW York, Utica : A 
Vv RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 

1893. Applications s should be made early. 


Norti CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, , RONAL D Mc! DONALD, , B. A., Oxford. bite 
Onto, Cincinnatt. 
\, TSS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place,Avondale. Family limited. 
Circulars sent on applic. ation. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. - 
7 TSS BALDWIN’S DA Y, BOARD- 
ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re- 
opens September 28. For circular, address 
Miss Fi ORENCE BAL DWIN. — 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. _ 3 
V TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
l ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to V assar. ; 
PENNSY LVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
| RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
L English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, . Philadelphia, 1350 Pine § St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 23. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 
VS RMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill. Our 
certificate admits to most colleges. Also business course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys Catalogues. 
H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, In 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Prine ips al instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs 
William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giv ing detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manage r. 


Tulane Universi sity Scholarships. 


Tulane University, New Orleans, for the purpose of 
encouraging post-graduate studies, offers fifteen scho 
larships to the graduates of its ow n and other colle ges, 
The appointments are made for merit, and entitle the 
holder to free tuition and an honorarium of One Hun 
dred and Fifty Dollars. 

For further particulars address the 

SECRETARY OF TULANE UNIVFRSITY, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art ang Music. Home 
eare. Miss EUNICE D. SEWALL, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW, ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov 


ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals 


Teachers, etc. 


A EADY, FOR NINE YEARS GOV- 
I erness to Princess of the German Imperial family, 
is willing to accept position as governess to one or two 
girls. Accomplished linguist, fine musician and artist. 
Apply by letter. FRAULEIN, 25 West 46th St. 


HARVARD PH.D., WHO HAS 
ei studied in Germany (experienced tutor and teach 
er) will take a few pupils at his home in Cambridge dur 
ing the winter, or will accept a tutorship. Address 

J. W., care Nation. 
N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. 8., care Nation. 


CH: ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, , 88 C he estnut § St., » Be ston. 


School Agen sa Ss. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 


41 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG- FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 8371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabasn Ave , Chicago, 
and 120g South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT ©. FISK & Co 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teac ste rs seeking positic ms and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, ¢ ‘ine innati, O. 

A MERIC. iN. 4.NDFOREIGN Prop. vrs, 
a tutors, gqvernesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and fz umilies. Miriam Coyr IERE, 

150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St.. N.Y 

\/- ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA: 
4 TION, Miss CRosSTHWAIT, p rop., cor. Church ar 
High Sts., Ne ashville, Tennessee The Leading Scho 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, hs as Now vacancies for | 


Fall and winter terms. ( ALBERT, Manager 


<CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS | 


Agency. Oldest and best known inthe U.S 
Established 1855. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Psychic Factors of Civilization. | 


By LESTER F. Warp. Svo, cloth, xxi+360 pages. Price, 
by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 

This book is a new presentation of the whole subject 
of social progress, written from a scientific standpoint 
but in a popniar style, and carrying the reader from the 
most fundamental principles up to their application to 
the living issues of the times. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhor East rgth St., N. 














3 East 14th St., N.Y. | 


The Nation. 


Scribner’s °° 
Magazine it 


November, 
now ready, is an 
unusually interest- 
number 


“MADAME ROLAND” is a most important and interesting article on o1 


of the chief heroines of the French Revolution, full of new material and illus 


} 


trations furnished by the present representatives of her family, and appear 


on the 100th anniversary of her execution 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, MP 


(* Obiter Dicta’’) writes of *‘ The House of Commons its traditional 1 
toms, personalities of distinguished members, ete THE NOCUNATION OF 


LINCOLN, an account of the nominating 


convention, by Isaac HL Br en 


who enjoyed exceptional advantages for close observation, is a notab 


in the Historic Moments series. The 


amples of their work 


concluding 
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artist’s impressions of the Fair, particularly the Midway Plaisan Phe hit! 
erto unexplored country of THE reat which is likely to be of great 
strategic importance in the future, In Upper Hurma,is grap hieally . t bv 
Col. Colvile of The Grenadier Guards. * an FREEMAN AT Hor 
scribes the historian of ** The Norman Conquest” as he appeared t 

of his household. ‘* EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN FRANCE, written by 
Miss de Forest, long resident there, will be eagerly read by thos ntereste 


in the education of women. THE 


FICTION includes a story by Octave 


Thanet and the conclusion of HAROLD FREDERIC'S serial The 4 


head.”’ 


Charles Scribner's 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Ave,, N. W “ce or. 48th St 


FRENCH SCHOOLS | 


AND OTHER furnished with ks 
FOREIGN stationery, printing, and 
pletely 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 
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The Week. 


THERE had been so much weakness and 
‘““wobbling”’ among all the other Demo 
erats in ofticial life at Washington that it 


was not strange that many people should 
have feared that even Mr. Cleveland 
might yield, more or less, to the pres 
sure. It was therefore with a sigh of 
relief that the country received the an 
nouncement, made authoritatively on 
Monday, that ‘‘ the President adheres to 
the position that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman silver law should be un 
conditionally repealed.” It seems almost 
incredible that politicians who pride 
themselves upon their shrewdness should 
fora moment have lent the slightest favor 
to any such compromise as the latest one 
—or, indeed, to any compromise at all 
The idea that a party which had de 
clared a law so intolerable that it ought 
to be repealed without delay, should pro 
pose to continue it in operation for 
another year, was in itself too absurd for 
serious consideration; and when the 
proposed extension for a twelvemonth 
of this ‘‘ cowardly makeshift was ac 
companied by other makeshifts even 
more cowardly and dangerous, one had 
not the patience to discuss the mat 
ter. The continuance of the present 
law unchanged was infinitely to be pre 
ferred to any such substitute as had been 
so readily accepted by nearly all of the 
Democratic Senators. 





To Mr. Cleveland, and we might almost 
say to Mr. Cleveland alone, belongs the 
honor of putting an end to the deadlock 
in the Senate and securing the passage of 
the repeal bill. If he had taken the ad- 
vice of some of the most practical poli 
ticians in the party—Senator Gorman, 
for instance—he would have ‘ com- 
promised’’ long ago and have utterly 
ruined his party. For nothing is more 
certain than that any prolonged dilly 
dallying with the silver question would 
have irretrievably associated the Demo 
cratic party with the worst business 
convulsion the country has experienced 
since 1837, and have consigned it once 
more to the powerlessness and obscurity 


from which Mr. Cleveland dragged it in | 


1884 and 1892. His silver letter was pro 
nounced by all the wise men of the party 
a blazing indiscretion. It proved to be 
one of his masterstrokes. His firmness 
in the late trial of strength in Washing 
ton, maintained undoubtedly in the 
teeth of innumerable appeals both to his 
hopes and fears from quarters which |} 

is accustomed to respect, shows that he 
has lost none of the courage which has 


ie 








The attitude of the Republicans in 
Congress during this long controversy 
has been such as to merit the warmest 
praise. In the House during August 
and in the Senate since early Ne ptomber, 
they have stood tirmly for repeal, with 
the exception of the few from the silver 
States and (in the Senate) Don Came 
ron and ** Bill Chandler. Thev have 
resisted more than one temptation to try 
and seize partisan advantage by assist 
Ing a compromise that would undoubt 
edly have hurt the Democrats, but would 
also as undoubtedly have worked vast 
harm to the country Thev sustained 
the Democratic leader in the Senate in 
his** test of endurance 
the Democrati 
opposition of fully half of his own party 


they supy orted 
President against the 


and, though in a minority of the bods 
they will furnish the majority of the 
votes that will carry repeal. In short, the 
record of the Republican party through 
out this controversy is one that it may 
well be proud of. 


rehabilitation 
appears In the Fort) gl P 
Review, in which Mr. A. G. Schiff pro 


poses that silver shall be taxed by a 


The latest plan for the 
of silver 


‘majority of the powers in conference 


assembled,”” so that its price shall 
never sink below 45 pence per ounce 
The benefit, he says, of having silver 
kept at this price would be enormous 


for this reason 


‘Silver has been used as money from time 
immemorial until IS15; at 
it still forms the curreney of the greatest } 
tion of mankind, and as a natural conse juen 
of the greatest number of debtors 

“Creditors are benefited by the solver 
debtors. 

‘These are axioms which the most 
rate gold man will accept.” 


at the present u 


It is of course impossible to state witl 
certainty and accuracy the origi 
craze, but we belleve that we shall come 


as near as possible to the truth in saving 


that the origin of the silver craze ist 
be found in the notion that the mass ef 


nankind are debtors. This is the fons 
et origo’’ of the whole bunch of hallu 
cinations which make up the silver move 

ment, and have worked such unfortunate 
results in this country The fact is that 
the civilized world contains far more 
creditors than debtors. The laborers are 


all creditors as long as they are laboring 


The class which saves is a creditor if 


its savings are—as thev usually are— 
invested \! persons iving Saia- 
ries are creditors <All holders of stocks 
bonds. and other securities are creditors 
} lelyt Y r } y ] 
fie t tl il every Where a S& ail 
? . } +} . 
class. Either thev are great operators in 
stocks, or they are persons struggling 
with adversity. and likelw soon to go to the 


The Nation. 











inquire Into the rrcuthistance f the in 
habitants, we shall tind that the debtors 


are well Kaown, not much trusted, at 


sure to disappear before long lf it 
said that this is not true of the farmers 
so manv of whom have mortgas nthe 
farms, the answer Is that everv harves 
as it comes round makes the farmer 
creditor, so that at best his interests and 
svinpathies are as much on one s 
the books as the other 

What has probably. given rise to t 
notion that silver is deart lebtors. at 
that mankind is in debt that a vers 
large number of silver agitators at 
in debt ind want to pay (Y the 
obligations in a depre ited rreney 
but Ompared ¢ the greatest | 
tion of mankind,” thes tlemen at 
a verv small handful The truth is that 
the world is divided between thr rr 


ditor and the debtor interest, the vast 


majority of persons being reditors 
of the ommunity eithe ‘ kK al 
labor dome r for g is had and re 
ceived, Every honest man pursuing a 
lawful calling keeps a running account 
With society, In which the balance ts 
generally in his favor The selling 


terest is probably smaller than the buyit 


interest, unless we count in labor as 


marketable commodity. but if we unt 
thisin, there will alwavs be about as manv 
vendors as vendees in the world’s markets 
So that the fearful racket about tl 
tastrophe which Is going to overtake the 
human race if gold goes up. is about as 
alarming as the mus ta Chinese the 
atre 


the Senate was so sure ft e that 
will attract but little attenti T 
Senate Is not the kind of bedy in these 
days to reject aman because he has been 
a liberal giver to the campaign funds 


Among the majority for contirmation 
were Gorman, Higgins, Quay, Jones 
Stewart, Cameron, and MeMillan. All 
that the occasion calls for is a word o1 
two of condolence with Mr. Cleveland 
He has satisfied Mr. Van Alen and Mr 
Whitney, but he has given his own repu 
tation a blow from which it will never 
recover. He has spoken and written 
so much about the use of money in 
politics, and about the sacredness of 
the trust created by the holding 
of public office, that Mr. Van Alen’s 
success is a great misfortune for him 
It will make a large body of moral lite 
rature almost ridiculous The curious 
thing about it, too,is that it was not 
necessary. He could readily have shown 
Mr. Whitney that, much as he was in 


debted to him, this particular thing 
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was something which he must not ask 
him todo. In the whole range of possi- 
ble Presidential errors or blunders, there 
is not one from which President Cleve- 
land is so completely cut off as the sale 
of high offices for cash. There is no other 
against which his friends were so ready 
to offer warranties, and have given so 
many warranties. What is still worse is 
that there is not one so dangerous to 
the safety, honor, and welfare of this 
government. The sale of legislation for 
‘ampaign funds may be said to have 
begun with the Republicans. The 
sale of high executive oftice may be 
said to have begun with Harrison. The 
Democrats have turned the Republicans 
out in order to stop both abuses, and, 
lo and behold, they have plunged in 
themselves the minute they got a 
chance. If Mr. Van Alen had been a 
prominent public man, holding all the 
ordinary titles to high places, we should 
greatly have regretted his getting a 
foreign mission after giving $50,000 to 
aid in electing the appointing officer. 
But considering that he is entirely un- 
known in public life, and holds no titles 
to high places, the transaction is one of 
unusual nakedness. 





The Massachusetts Civil-Service Re- 
form League is not satisfied with Mr. 
Josiah Quincy’s defence of himself, and 
has resolved that his refusal to recognize 
such a thing as ‘‘ the spirit and purpose 
of the civil-service law’’ does not, in 
fact, entirely frown it out of existence. 
But a little thing like condemnation 
by his friends does not trouble Mr. 
Quincy, who reiterates his opinion 
that they are a sad lot of imprac- 
ticables. He grants that there is ‘‘ no 
objection to the assertion of the pure 
merit system by persons who look at the 
subject exclusively from the civil-ser- 
vice standpoint,’ but he himself, as a 
‘party man,’ bound to follow some ‘‘prac- 
tical method,” is not free to take any such 
transcendental view. Mr. Quincy’s shame 
is great enough without such glorying in 
it. His pretence that the stern realities of 
executive responsibility have cleared the 
reform cobwebs from his eyes simply in- 
vites comparison with the many examples 
of theoretical and practical spoilsmen 
who have, unlike Mr. Quincy, found exe- 
cutive power inclining them to reform. 
Ex-Secretary Tracy confessed that it 
was the hard experience of a “ party 
man ”’ in office that forced him to adopt 
reform methods in the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard, and even Wanamaker began to 
show some signs of weariness with the 
spoils debauch. We fear, therefore, that 
itis not the cares and teachings of office 
which have brought Mr. Quincy’s civil- 
service reform professions to wreck. 





Mr. Peck, the ex-Commissioner of La- 
bor, who fled the country to escape the 





penalty of his acts in stealing and de- 
stroying the official records of his bureau, 
has returned and surrendered himself 
for trial, encouraged, it is said, by the 
‘‘harmony’’ in his party over the nomi- 
nation of Maynard. It will be interest- 
ing to observe the outcome of his case, 
in view of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals upon it, delivered in June last. 
The crime of which Peck was then pro- 
nounced guilty was precisely the one 
which the Bar Association of this city, 
ex-Judge Danforth of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and other high authorities have 
declared Maynard to be guilty of, coming 
under section 94 of the Penal Code as a 
felony, ‘‘ punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by both.”” Peck 
reasons, not unnaturally, that if Maynard 
can be nominated for the Court of Ap- 
peals, there is no reason why he should 
be afraid to return to a State whose 
rulers are capable of such doings. 





Philadelphia has a Municipal League 
which is trying to secure better govern- 
ment of the city. At present the state of 
things is not quite so bad in Philadel- 
phia as in New York and Brooklyn, but 
it is bad enough. Mr. Herbert Welsh 
says that the League has sufficient mo- 
ral evidence to warrant the declara- 
tion that ‘‘ the Councils of Philadelphia, 
as a body, are open to the charge 
that they look for orders to certain 
great corporations, and not to their 
constituents; that they legislate in the 
interest of these corporations as against 
the interests of these constituents, to the 
great detriment of the city.”’ In his ad- 
dress at the recent annual meeting, Mr. 
Welsh pointed out that the League was 
working in the same line with men in 
all the other large cities of the country, 
who encounter the same discouraging 
obstacles and have the same intricate 
problems to solve; and he urged that, 
if it clearly perceived this fact, it 
would ‘‘ work with a sense of generous 
rivalry, of enthusiasm, of careful thought 
and patience, far greater than that which 
marks its efforts now.’’ The Boston 
Herald carries this idea a step farther 
by suggesting an organization of these 
bodies in different cities in the shape 
of a national municipal-reform league, 
which might meet in an annual con- 
gress for the discussion of the various 
important questions in which they are 
interested; holding that an interchange 
of views could not fail to be of great 
service in placing at the command of all 
a knowledge of the work for municipal 
reform in each city. This suggestion is 
well worth the consideration of munici- 
pal reformers. 





The refusal of the Synod of New York 
on Thursday to sustain the efforts of Dr. 
Briggs and his sympathizers to have his 





a 
truly permanent one. 





case reopened on technical grounds was 
only what they must have expected. 
With technical correctness of procedure 
or without it, the judgment of the de- 
nomination on the main issue involved 
has been pronounced with unmistakable 
emphasis, and it is mere contentious- 
ness to prolong the struggle. There 
is the more reason for the friends of 
Dr. Briggs to acquiesce in this, inas- 
much as they are now practically assured 
of toleration of their views within the 
church. The zeal of the conservatives 
has distinctly cooled since their success 
in securing the condemnation of the head 
and front of the offending. Now they 
are all for peace and letting bygones 
be bygones. They want no more trials. 
The followers of Prof. Briggs may go out 
of the church if they choose to, but they 
will be in no danger of being put out. 
They may even hold the identical opi- 
nions of Prof. Briggs if they will—only let 
them use alittle tact and discretion, and 
be a little more patient than he was in 
waiting for the majority to catch up 
with him. Are they not all brethren ? 
Such really seems at present the most 
likely issue of it all. The heretic must 
go, but his heresies remain to become 
orthodoxy all in good time. Pascal’s 
Jesuit laid down the great principle 
when he said: ‘‘ These opinions would be 
orthodox in any other mouth than that 
of M. Arnauld.’’ Prof. Briggs is anathe- 
ma, but Prof. Moore, Prof. Brown, and 
other Presbyterian professors in good 
standing that might be named are to be 
made perfectly at home in the household 
of faith, although holding substantially 
the same opinions. 





One of the topics for discussion be- 
fore the World’s Evangelical Congress at 
Chicago the other day was that night- 
mare of most clergymen—how to get 
people to go to church on Sunday eve- 
nings. A Wisconsin minister told of his 
success in building up an evening con- 
gregation by various means, among them 
the cutting down of his sermon to 
fifteen minutes. This is in line with 
the recommendation of the learned and 
pious judge who said, when asked how 
long, in his opinion, a sermon ought to 
be, ‘‘ Fifteen minutes, with a leaning to 
the side of mercy.’ Yet we do not see 
how the remedy can be expected to bea 
Those who think 
of asermon merely as something to ‘‘ hold 
a watch on,” will be led on by such con- 
cessions only to demand a continued 
lowering of the record. Those, on the 
other hand, who look to the substance, 
will contend that fifteen minutes is too 
long for a poor sermon and not long 
enough for a good one. The only tho- 
roughgoing reform is to multiply preach- 
ers whose sermons have more than that 
one point of intense interest which, ac- 
cording to George Eliot, all sermons have 
—the point when they are at last over. 
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The railroad disaster on the Grand 
Trunk Line on Friday was at once the 
most shocking and the most inexcusable 
of the long list which has disgraced the 
year. 
the reckless disregard of positive in 
structions by the conductor of one train, 
who had been ordered to meet the other 
train on a siding, yet directed his en 
gineer to keep on beyond that siding be- 
cause he ‘‘ thought’ the other train had 
already passed him at a station. It is 
such a thing 
where 


impossible that could 


happen on a_ road there was 
proper discipline. 
have travelled much this 


out having been impressed by the spirit 


Indeed, nobody can 
vear with- 


of recklessness and indifference which 
characterizes so many of the employees. 
This is a spirit which seems to grow na 
turally, when left unrestrained, in any 
employment which is especially hazard- 
ous; and the greatest reproach of Ameri- 
can railroads is that they do so little to 
check its development in the only possi 
ble way, by the enforcement of severe 
discipline. The difticulty has been greatly 
aggravated this year by the immense in 
crease in passenger traftic on all lines run- 
ning to Chicago, which the companies 
have tried to handle without a corre- 
sponding increase in the working force— 
in some cases, indeed, with a smaller pro- 
portional force than usual. The result is 
that men have been compelled to work 
“till they were ready to drop’’—we have 
heard of a brakeman who was kept on 
duty without sleep for forty-eight hours ; 
and the too common recklessness has 
thus been heightened by the effects of 
bodily fatigue and mental exhaustion. 





A peculiar form of injustice to an 
author through the lack of an interna 
tional copyright law to protect his 
property has just been brought to light 
by the eminent Danish critic, Georges 
Brandes. He had undertaken to bring 
out a German edition of his ‘ Currents 
of Literature in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
and had actually edited and 
three volumes of the work, when a Ger- 
man publisher, on the 
of the 


with a cheap 


revised 


announcement 
enterprise, flooded the market 
reprint of an old and 
As there 
is no copyright treaty between Ger 
many and Denmark, Brandes was with- 
out redress and was driven from the 
field. This was bad enough, but 
must have seemed worse to the critic 


grossly imperfect translation 


what 


himself was the fact that a slashing 
attack recently made upon him in the 
Revue des Deue Mondes was based al 
most entirely upon this old and mislead 
ing translation. He asserts in a letter 
to the Figaro that not a single one of the 
statements of fact or of opinion which 
were made the ground of severe criti 
cism in the Revue, occurs in his revised 
edition. 
but maltreating him to boot. 


This is not only robbing a mar 


It was due, apparently, solely to 





The 


The earnestness and 


French 


Nation. 


versatility of 
Socialists are in no way more 
strikingly shown than in their pressing 


literature into their service. Novels and 


romances setting forth the abominations 
of the existing social order and the beau 
ties of the one to come have long abound 
ed Lately the play Wrights have been 
enlisted in the good cause, and more 
than one drama has been seen in which 
the zeal of a socialistic apostle was 
more conspicuous than the literary or 
dramatic gifts of the author. One of the 
latest devices is a ‘Socialist (ate hism’”’ 
designed for wide circulation among the 
people. It contains ninety nine formal 
questions and answers, in which the 
wickedness of employers and the virtues 
of workingmen are duly set forth, to 
gether with glorification of fraternity, 
appeals for insurrection, and all the 
rest of it Occasionally ate COTES 
upon a witty turn lighting up the general 
sombreness of the catechism For ex 
ample, in answer to the question, ‘What 
is 2 conservative?’ we are told: ‘*A con 
servative Is an old gentleman, as a gene 
ral thing very badly conserved The 
definition of an economist is as follows 
“An economist is a bourgeois, stupid. but 
very eminent Neat, if somewhat un 
kind, is the reply to the question, ‘* What 
isa Christian Socialist?’ ‘A Christian 
Socialist is a worthy reactionary who 
goes so far as to admit that, for the 
workingman, the bread of life would hy 
much more attractive if some beefstenk 
went along with it 

Several public executions in Francs 
have recently been attended with sucl 
scandals that interest is renewed in a 
proposed law to prohibit these demoraliz 
ing spectacles \ former excuse fot 
public executions may have been, that 
by no other means could the popular 
mind be satisfied of the due intliction 
of the legal penalty, and freed f1 
suspicion that the real criminal had been 
smuggled away by some fraud or ne 
gence. Butsuch an end could be assur 
as it isin this State, for examme. by pr 
viding for a suflicient nu I eg 
witnesses of an execution. One won! 
suppose that the scenes t Tert 
would have been et gh to t 
Fret h law ivers of t) ner ¢ t 
vatingas rit <¢ bl hirst SS t 
populace, and of making the g 
i favorite toy wit] } \ s 
ind deg? ny f tur I ex 
tions in France is the resort ¢ 
besides the rdinarv \ 
old ronés 9 pl } gates : 
1 ile wl) rh { ut I = re} } T 
rible sights t lor t sens 
bilities int Thev t r 
haps. 1 shit f their other rite 
haunts the morgue and mad-] ses t 
it | st t} Stat cht? ‘rf } ’ rt 
t ravity by admitting t t 
pul executions 


; 
| 





Count 


frage in Austria may be said to be @ 


lof the results of the su essful str 

for universal suffrage in Belgir ast 
spring kr Rrussels t t 
Was lnmediately transfert to Vi 

and, all through the sunin theet . 
were held and ar tive proy I 
ried on to se 1! for t! \ i 

in Austria what had been w ‘ 
the Belgian workingmer The wos 
of course, the latent thr la t 
resort to the sate et! s t 
emploved in Belgiu of ! ! ! 
ind a universal strik It was 

to head off anv mov ene t 

that the Government t 
forward with thre ip 

1? Ng Ss}? nt tie sly ‘ t t? 
popular deman Naturally, t t 
has been sul ted to t 

ments riihele i mm ¢ ? t it 
sort The tering: we 

Is heard both fr bial \ 
tives, wl see the end t 

t hand unadssofr ae t 

who savt t ) ving | } 

\vernus, the Govern t t st 
till it sat the very ’ 
TELAT Ee the Cituele f } ~ 
is Ivised by s of t? w s : 
f ext ists—the vat t 
Ing that it Wt I r t 
ced nvthit evel : 
clamor, and t W ’ 

t for the 1] r ¢ 
Meanwhile tl! (ov r 
Ldifticult course as best it ; 
ri ’ essit 3 ) , ‘ : . ; 
‘ est scord int I \ 

The Tr eA ! t.1 

sort Ve ? t t } t ‘ 

ment } Llhiy } +) le \ \ ¢, 

to adopt t 1 ’ T\ Tes 
wi hthev w ld net t k tt 
t] selves 

It id t T t ‘ < \ 
how pletelw ir <s 
t I s tes t = \ 
- why tare } s 

¢ t verY , PF 
~ 4 +} ’ 
Hy — all ‘ 
\ s tive ! l 
\ ‘ then ' é ii 
s S or were cal tes for such 
s N ss t ! es were in 

ule The President of t) intry 
whose st t ‘ t} Vie 
Pres . wl ils S ter isa 
$ ou v. Other V Or navy 
rs l rm «thie pel ms of 
elevel revernors of States fourteen 
Senators, and forty deputies in the na 


tional Congress. No wonder that the 
inwWws give wav to the rough and ready 


practices of the camp and quarter 
deck, or that aspiring young politicians 
re learning the lesson that military pre 
ferment is the surest road to politic al ad 


vancement 
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INHERENT POWERS OF DELIBERATIVE 
BODIES. 

Mr. EpmuNDs’s letter makes the situ- 
ation in the Senate perfectly clear. 
There has been so much talk of sena- 
torial courtesy, and of rules of mysteri- 
ous potency, that many people have re- 
ceived the impression that the Senate 
was entirely helpless under the tyran- 
ny of a small minority, and that any 
attempt to check the flow of speech 
would be of the nature of revolution. 
All this fog is blown away at a whiff 
by Mr. Edmunds. His letter was drawn 
out by an inquiry addressed to him 
by ex-Gov. Stewart of Vermont, himself 
an experienced parliamentarian through 
long service in Congress and in the 
Legislature of his State. Mr. Stewart 
found himself unable to believe that 
any legislative body could be so power- 
less as the Senate appeared to find it- 
self, and he accordingly asked the opin- 
ion of. Mr. Edmunds upon the ques- 
tion whether the presiding officer of the 
Senate was legally authorized to termi- 
nate debate, as also upon the question 
whether this officer, if powerless to end 
debate upon other subjects, was equally 
so when a change in the rules was pro- 
posed. Senator Edmunds shows that the 
rules of the Senate afford no protection 
to obstructionists, and that the present 
inaction of the Senate is not forced but 
voluntary. 

It is not easy to overrate the impor- 
tance of this opinion. Not only is Mr. 
Edmunds a constitutional lawyer of the 
highest rank, but he presided for several 
years over the deliberations of the Se- 
nate. It would not be too much to say 
that this opinion, in connection with 
Judge Cooley’s, is an advance state- 
ment of the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, should the 
case ever come before them for de. 
cision. In fact, when one comes to 
look fairly at the question, there seems 
to be no question about it. The rules 
of the Senate say nothing, it is true, 
about stopping a Senator who is speak- 
ing with the express purpose of pre- 
venting action. But it is an extraor- 
dinary inference that any act not ex- 
pressly prohibited by explicit rule is 
therefore permitted. There is no rule 
forbidding a Senator to speak when he 
is drunk, or to appear naked on the floor 
of the Senate, or to sing indecent songs, 
or to address the Senate in the Chi- 
nese language, or to do a thousand 
other objectionable things. There is 
no rule either against these things or 
against obstructive talk, partly for the 
reason assigned by the ancient law-giver 
for not providing punishment for parri- 
cide—that the commission of the act 
was itself incredible—and partly because 
they are covered by the general rule 
against disorderly conduct. That. rule 
provides that at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings, except when the Senate is 
dividing, any Senator may raise the 





question whether another Senator is 
out of order, and the question, unless 
submitted to the Senate, shall be decid- 
ed by the presiding officer without de- 
bate. An appeal from this decision may 
be taken to the Senate, but if they sus- 
tain it, that ends the matter definitively. 
Debate is allowed upon the appeal, but if 
any member shall be called to order dur- 
ing this debate, the question shall be de- 
cided without debate, and, although an 
appeal is allowed from this decision, 
there can be no debate upon this appeal. 
So far from the rules of the Senate pro- 
tecting obstructionists, they seem de- 
vised specifically to suppress them. If 
it is really a disorderly act to speak with 
the announced intention of preventing 
legislation, there is nothing whatever in 
the rules of the Senate or in parlia- 
mentary practice to hinder the Vice- 
President—if supported by a majority of 
the Senate—from declaring it such and 
from stopping it. 

It is quite probable that this view of 
the situation has not hitherto presented 
itself to the obstructive Senators. They 
are men of no great attainments, for the 
most part, in constitutional law, and 
they have very likely believed that there 
was no legislative device to hinder them 
from talking till the crack of doom. 
The suggestions of compromise with 
which the air has been filled were 
quite probably due to the discovery on 
the part of these men that they have 
aroused the bitterest enmity against 
their cause by their use of a weapon 
which they supposed was irresistible, 
but which proves to be worthless. They 
have outraged their colleagues and the 
coordinate branches of the Government, 
and defied the people, thinking that they 
could do so with perfect impunity; and 
now that they find that there is no- 
thing in the rules to prevent their being 
put in charge of the sergeant-at-arms, 
they begin to talk of compromise. 
But any compromise that may now be 
offered them must be dictated by their 
opponents and not by them. Their brief 
period of despotic power is over, and it is 
beginning to be understood by the pub- 
lic as well as by parliamentarians that 
their dominion was nothing more than 
the brief period of license enjoyed by a 
gang of ruffians before the constables 
can reach the scene of disturbance. 

The disposition to proceed to action 
which is now evident among the ma- 
jority in the Senate is doubtless due, in 
part at least, to the same cause. So long 
as it seemed to be conceded that the mi- 
nority must rule, and that there was no 
way of stopping them, the majority felt 
itself relieved of responsibility. To very 
many of them, it is to be feared, this 
freedom from responsibility was ac- 
ceptable. They could not be accused 
of hostility to silver, because they had 
not voted to repeal the silver law, 
nor could they be denounced by the be- 
lievers in honest money, for they had 





not voted against repeal. Now they find 
that responsibility has rolled back upon 
them with increased weight. They see 
that they can put a stop to obstruction, 
and that the people are learning that they 
can. If they donot, it is now because 
they will not, and the odium that has 
been heaped upon the silver fanatics will 
be transferred to them. That odium is 
now so intensified by torturing delay 
that it will be too heavy for any political 
party to assume. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY SITUATION. 
Has there ever been anything in the po- 
litics of this State quite so remarkable 
as the attitude of the Republican orga- 
nization at present? The State is ready 
and willing to turn against the Demo- 
cratic party and give the Republicans 
the greatest political victory they have 
had for twenty years, yet, instead of 
making the most of the opportunity, 
the whole power of this Republican 
organization seems to be exerted to 
keep the victory from coming to the 
party. They are pushing it away by 
every means in their power. Mr. Platt 
in the State convention refused to put 
forward the strongest possible candi- 
date against the criminal whom the 
Democrats are running for the Court of 
Appeals, and insisted on nominating a 
candidate who, while eminently  re- 
spectable and well fitted for the place, 
lacked the popular strength which a 
candidate more generally known would 
have commanded. 

Not content with this curious political 
manoeuvre in the interest of the opposite 
party, the Republican machine in this 
city put in the field as weak and incon- 
sequential a municipal ticket as could 
be arranged, and when a most unusual 
opportunity was afforded for strength- 
ening it by putting Mr. Myers on as 
candidate for comptroller, the machine 
refused to accept it. Most remarkable 
of all, the machine uses as the me- 
dium for giving publication to its de- 
cisions and proposals the organs of Tam- 
many Hall. Mr. Robinson, the machine’s 
candidate for comptroller, chooses the 
Sun rather than the Tribune as the organ 
most congenial to his tastes when he 
wishes to avow his determination not 
to withdraw in the interest of Mr. 
Myers, but to runin the interest of Tam- 
many Hall. In fact, his whole course 
could not be better shaped if its design 
were to make it difficult for any inde- 
pendent citizen to vote for him, for it is 
calculated to create general disgust with 
both himself and his party. 

As a consequence of these proceedings 
there is such a general lack of confidence 
in Republican sincerity that many per- 
sons suspect that there has been a 
‘““deal’’ in accordance with which the 
Republican machine has agreed not to 
defeat Maynard. That he cannot be 
elected unless there is Republican faith- 
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The De 
mocratic leaders are finding out what 
a difticult task they have on hand, and 
are sending out earnest appeals for 
‘* competent speakers,’ saying that only 


lessness is as Clear as noonday. 


those must be put on the stump who have 
been ‘‘carefully selected.”’ That is confes 
sion that the task of defending Maynard 
is so delicate, and the situation so criti 
eal, that no speaker must be trusted 
who is at all likely to weaken under fire. 
Of course the situation is critical. May 
nard’s assailants are not men whose 
charges can be disposed of easily. They 
are the foremost men at the bar in this 
State, and their words carry weight 
with the people because of the personal 
character behind them. It would be a 
marvel indeed if a candidate so assailed 
could be elected in this State without a 
desperate struggle. 

Added to the weakness which May- 
nard’s candidacy creates, there is also 
the failure of the Democratic majority 
in the United States Senate to accom 
plish anything. This, under ordinary 
and fair conditions, ought of itself to 
give the State to the Republicans. Yet 
instead of improving that opportunity, 
the Republican platform is silent on the 
subject of silver-purchase repeal. How 
did that happen? 

In view of these most suspicious pro- 
ceedings, is it any wonder that political 
observers are saying that Maynard is 
likely to be elected because the Republi 
can organization cannot be depended up 
on to work honestly for his defeat? Is it 
any wonder, after the Robinson perform- 
ance in regard to the comptrollership, 
that the same observers are saying that 
if it is necessary to cheat in the count 
in this city in order to elect Maynard, 
there is no hope that the Republican ma 
chine will put any obstacles in the way 
of such cheating? That the candidacy 
of Mr. Myers, if accepted by the Repub- 
licans, would have drawn a large num 
ber of votes from Tammany, and would 
have endangered the success of their 
ticket, was shown clearly enough by 
the anxiety of all the Tammany or 
gans to get him out of the field. His 
candidacy would also have added to 
the difficulty of electing Maynard, as 
was shown by the taking of Mr. Fitch 
out of Congress to run for his successor 
By refusing to accept Mr. Myers as their 
candidate, the Republican organization 
has performed a great service both to 
Tammany and to Maynard, and the de 
cent men of the Republican party ought 
to make themselves heard in protest. 

In fact, the responsibility for Maynard's 
election, if it shall be accomplished, will 
rest squarely upon the Republican party 
He cannot be elected if that party makes 
a sincere effort to defeat him. The defec 
tion in the Democratic party over his can 
didacy is widespread and great. He will 
receive a smaller honest vote than any 
candidate of his party has received for 
many years, He will be defeated if the 





The 


Republicans do their duty not merely in 


Nation. 


getting out their own vote, but in oppos 
ing all Democratic schemes for cheating 
in the count. If the leaders of the Re 
publican machine cannot be trusted to 
do their duty in these things. then the 
honest men in the party ought to take 
matters into their own hands, unite with 
the Bar Association and other non parti 
san opponents of Maynard, and see to it 
that steps are taken to have both an 
honest election and an honest count If 
there is not virtue enough left in both 
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a wonderful attraction, but how en 
does one meet a reader who does not ridi 
cule them and wish they were out of thy 
paper % 
that one of the papers formerly most dis 


Indeed, it was only a few days ago 


igured in this way published a letter 


from areader praising the paper's reports 


| of the yacht races, and saying that he 


enjoyed them all the more because they 
were not broken up with * cuts 
The re is cle arly a mivste rv here ana 


we know of no one so well qualified to 


}explain it as the editors themselves 


political parties to secure this result, the 


State is indeed in evil hands 


A GREAT MYSTERY 


We find the following interesting pas 


sage in a letter from Chicago to the Spee 


tator of London, describing the impres 
sions of some recent English visitors to 
this country 

“We were in the Fair grounds at all hours 
of the day and early night for weeks, and 
never heard of any pocket-picking; nor vet i 
we hear an angry we rd, much less in itl 
Altogether, we saw so little that was evil, and 
so much that was good, that we began to won 
der where all the wicked people whose doings 


made our blood run cold in the daily papers 
were to be found. These papers are an 

calamity. With very few exceptions, t ! 
to serve up a banquet of brutal horrors to read 
ers who will enjoy to the full every turn of the 
screw of the rack on which the murderer 
places his victims, and every agony of parents 
who still love the children whose evil deeds 
are made all too public. To an enterprising 
editor in America, no home has any privacy, 
no feeling of the heart any sancti 
and sufferings of one-half of the world 
furnish the delights of the other: and scarx 


eV Seer 





a horror can be named which escapes 

as an occasion for a jest. If aman 
misfortune to lose a leg in a terrible accident, 
the headline of the paragraph which announces 
this is, ‘His leg goes to Heaven before him.’ 
Ifa couple of lovers are killed by lightning 
we read, * Lightning takes otf tw \ lvnel 
ing is gracefully described as ‘a neek-ti 
party.’ Worse things might be quoted, but 


we refrain; and yet, though these papers live 
and prosper, the people we see are as tender 
and compassionate as the heart of man can 
desire.” 

This remarkably accurate definition of 
the ‘‘ live’? American newspaper of the 
period raises a question which has trou 
bled thoughtful minds for some time, and 
that is, Who are the readers who like 
these newspapers ? One seldom or never 
meets a person who will admit that he 
likes them, or who says that he would 


discontinue them were they to sto] 


publishing the daily * banquet of brutal 
horrors,’ scandal, and filth; yet one 
meets constantly people who’ denounce 
them as public nuisances and express 
unbounded contempt for the editors who 
conduct them. Even thes tors t] 
selves appear to be harassed wit] ibts 
ibout the attractiveness of their wares 
for they are ntinually off gc prizes 
or bribes of one kit r al ‘ lee 
people to iy their papers lf herroers 
scandals, exposures of private hfe, were 
the things which the pu cow ts 
ibove all else ir Wspapel whv ribe 
them thus? So in regard to the use of 
its It is ev ntly tl elief of the 
‘ tors of rgreatas ies that uts are 


They must have reasons for their con 
duct Take for example that great ur 
ialist who, for at least six months, was 
hailed by his 


wonderful editor the world had = ever 


nown, and who, when he was t 1 bv 
one of his reporters that L prror cle ented 
woman had delivered a wild harangute 
ina public hall which was so indecent 
that men as well as women were forced 
to leave, exclaimed Immense Giiv 
it a pragre Th itman 1! it have } vd 
some reason for thinking that his paper 
would be benetited by giving up a page 
to such “ news What was it Why 
should he think that people would 
be eager to read in a newspaper the very 
things they had tried to escape fron 
when they were said to them in a pul 
plact His answer upon this point 


would throw light upon the whole the 


, . 
ory of his kind of journalis: In private 
lifa man y — } } ¢ 
life, aA Man or wo m whe poes about 
prying into other people's business 

h I 


covering and disclosing familw secrets 


dragging fror theirsacred abodes priva 
griefs and holding them up to the 7 
Fuze, Is A Sox ial outeast, } ated and loat! 
ed of all men. By what process of 
ing does an editor imagine that he be 
comes ‘* great’ and makes his newspaper 
prosperous by doing these things 
Unhappily we have in this vicinity a 
considerable number of editors who ought 


to be able to throw light on this mvsterv, 


for they are all engaged daily in this 
business. There was published recently 
in Judge an excellent picture of them 
and their occupation as it affects the 
youth of the land It was called ‘‘The 
Modern School of Crime and depict- 
ed a school-room filled with bright 


and handsome children eagerly receiv 


Ing Instruction from a real Professor 


of Journalism, who was expounding to 
them the leading features of the 
daily press Above a raised platform 
the most spiey cases of new spaper 


horrors were displayed. The pupils held 
copies of the Daily Sensation, the Daily 
Pulth, the Daily Dirt, the Weekly Scandal 
in their hands, and the professor was 
dilating on the instructive aspects of the 
collection. On a side wall was displayed 
in large and attractive letters the ‘“‘Facul 
ty of the School,’ which contained the 
names Of all the really great and progres- 
sive editors of the period. That picture 
Cught to be hung in every editorial sanc 


tum of the land, and the men whose 
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n@ges appear, rightly and justly, in 
that faculty ought to come forward 
and tell the public what the reasons are 
which impel them to engage in such 
business. They must have the key to 
the mystery which baftles every other 
mind, 

It was only a few months ago that one 
of our newspapers, which had previously 
made a temporary descent in the same 
direction, departed permanently from 
the ranks of orderly and decent journal- 
ism and entered those of sensational 
journalism illustrated with ‘ cuts.’’ It 
is a matter of general knowledge that 
the editor has lost many of his former 
readers by this change, and there is no 
outward and visible evidence that he 
has gained new ones. He must have 
had some reason for the change, 
some strong and persuasive argu 
ment to convince him that there was 
somewhere a large number of people 
yearning for a newspaper which should 
either suppress entirely or hide in ob 
scure corners all important news, and ar- 
ray on the first page all the scandal, 
silly gossip, and _ trivialities, each 
item in the list being expanded and 
topped with alluring headlines, under 
the remarkable delusion that al- 
most anything can be converted into 
‘important news ”’ by ‘‘ giving it a co 
lumn and putting a scare head’’ upon it. 
There is no bid for intelligent readers in 
this method of editing, and the question 
is, Who are the people that the editor 
thinks will be attracted by it?) Where 
do they live, and how does it happen 
that they are never encountered by 
any one from outside their set? The 
editors evidently believe there are un- 
told millions of them somewhere, and 
that their appetite for newspapers is in- 
satiable. Is this the case? If it is, it 
would be a great relief to a curious 
world to have some one of the parties to 
information on 
the point. It would indeed be ‘‘immmense’’ 


the secret give us exact 


and would easily fill a page. 


REFUSE. 
In the earlier months of the Chicago 
Fair, while the attendance was below 
100,000, the administration was remark- 
ably successful in keeping the grounds 
and buildings clean. It is no easy mat- 
after a crowd—that 
dispose of the re- 
fuse of tens of thousands of lunches— 


ter to ‘clean up” 
is, to collect and 
the boxes, the paper, the grape-skins, 
the peanut and other shells, the orange 
and lemon peel, the peach and apple 
skins and stones, and, what is worst of 
all, the chop and other bones and the 
unconsumed pieces of meat, bread, and 
time the adminis 
tration managed to perform this task 


pie. But for some 


by keeping the scavengers constantly 
at work. Since the 


doubled, it has become imipossible, and 


attendance has 


portions of the exhibition grounds have 
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fallen into a sad condition, through ac- 
cumulations of refuse and offal. After 
the Chicago day, when the attend- 
ance passed 700,000, five hundred cart- 
loads of débris were collected, but the 
work was still unfinished. It is now, 
of course, too late to make any change, 
and the Exposition will probably close 
knee-deep in some places in the remains 
of by-gone repasts. 

There is one way in which this might 
have been prevented, and those who 
value the Exposition for its educational 
power will be the first to regret that it 
was not resorted to. It has been often 
remarked of this Fair, as of the Centen- 
nial, that the greatest service it rendered 
the country was familiarizing the un- 
travelled portion of the population with 
other and better ways and things than 
those to which they were accustomed. 
It is not too much to say, for example, 
that the Centennial killed the linen dus- 
ter as a national costume. Hundreds of 
thousands lett home in linen dusters, un- 
conscious of the effect they would pro- 
duce if seen in masses. When they saw 
100,000 persons of bothsexes clad in linen 
dusters, the artistic shame of the garment 
came upon them with a rush, and they 
put it from them as soon as they got 
home. In like manner, there were before 
1876 large areas, even on the eastern 
coast, in which good bread, raised with 
yeast, was absolutely unknown to the 
Of other bread than the sa 
knew no- 


housewife. 
leratus-raised 
thing. But once she had seen and tasted 
the Vienna bread, the baking art took 
on anew dignity in her eyes. She might 
still make saleratus bread and give it to 
her offspring, but she knew there was 
something better within her reach. We 
do not think it an exaggeration to say 
that the introduction of true bread, into 
the households east of the Alleghanies 
at least, dates from the Philadelphia 
Exposition. 

In the great effort which we are all 
making just now for the introduction of 
a greater regard for beauty, order, and 
decency into the management of our 
towns, cities, and villages, one of the 
chief difticulties with which we have to 
contend is the national indifference to 
what may be generally termed ‘ refuse ”’ 
—that is, indifference to the sight and 
neighborhoods of things thrown away or 
cast out as garbage, or waste, or ex- 


poison, she 


creta. Spitting on floors is one manifes- 
tation of it, now rapidly passing away in 
this part of the world. Throwing down 
nutshells on the spot where the nuts have 
been eaten is another. Throwing down 
papers, baskets, boxes, and leavings of 
all sorts is another. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred this is done because the 
offender has not been used to places in 
which the look of things was of any im 
portance. Inthe tradition of the frontier, 
as long as the inside of the house was 
clean and decent, the outside surround- 
ings were of no importance. 








This tradition reigns to-day in nearly 
all our great cities. The great mass of the 
population has not the slightest idea that 
there is anything wrong in throwing 
down newspapers, scraps of paper, or nut- 
shells in the streets. Consequently the 
streets of nearly every American town 
are by the afternoon, and often for days 
and weeks in succession, a litter of con- 
fusion and disorder such as is not seen 
anywhere else in Christendom. That duty 
to one’s neighbor includes the duty of 
saving him from unsightliness, is not 
taught to our children. Two or three 
years ago there was a great Sunday- 
school picnic in the Central Park in 
this city. The spectacle presented by 
the great lawn on the following day 
was something to remember. The chil- 
dren had left their lunch-boxes and 
the remains of their lunches wherever 
they happened to be, in perfect uncon. 
sciousness of anything faulty. The oc- 
sasion might have been used to give 
them a lesson in civic order and de- 
cency which they would never have 
forgotten, had they been requested to roll 
and pack up their leavings, for such 
and such reasons. 

There has been no question about the 
orderliness, and decency, and respecta 
bility, in the best sense of the word, 
of the crowd at the Chicago Fair. Not 
less remarkable has been their teach- 
ableness. They were there to learn and 
they have learned. They have in parti 
cular, we may be sure, profited above 
all things by the spectacle of so much 
pains taken and so much money spent 
to produce simply a vision of beauty— 
something which is to pass away like 
a dream, leaving not a wrack behind. 
But they might have been taught also 
very readily, by notices distributed 
through the buildings, that it was the 
duty of those who visited the Fair to 
assist the administration in keeping the 
grounds clean and sweet and orderly, 
by taking care of their own refuse. The 
great majority bring their lunch with 
them. They have to eat it in the Fair 
grounds, and it is sure to leave behind a 
certain quantity of debris. Had recep- 
tacles been provided for these at certain 
places, as in Lincoln Park, and had 
lunching parties been requested to de- 
posit in them their leavings, not only 
should we have been spared many colloca- 
tions of great beauty and great squalor, 
but we should have helped to diffuse 
through many regions of the West and 
Southwest a knowledge of the part which 
tidiness plays in all municipal splendor. 


MRS. LUCY STONE. 
THERE are -personalities which share with 
greatness the function of marking the progress 
Such a one was the late editor of the 
Not the most intellectual, 
certainly, of the notable group of women 
whose names are associated with the woman- 
suffrage movement in this country; not a 
pioneer in the sense that the Grimké sisters 


of ideas. 
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were pioneers; not a member of the first | 
woman’s-rights convention, which Mrs, Stan- 
ton helped assemble ; not more devoted to the 
cause than Miss Anthony, who, like Mrs. 
Stanton, survives her; not more eloquent 
than Abby Kelley, who almost with bleed- 
ing feet prepared the way for her, Mrs. Stone 
nevertheless earned the reward due to pure, 
disinterested, indefatigable promotion of the 
reform she had at heart: she personified it in 
the mind of the public. Her departure has 
naturally evoked reminiscences of the period 
when she came upon the scene, and reflections 
upon the changes she had witnessed, and in no 
small measure brought about, in the position 
and estimation of woman during her nearly 
four score years, 

In one of the very last of her public ad- 
dresses Mrs. Stone truthfully affirmed that 
“the woman’s-rights movement owes its in- 
ception to the anti-slavery cause.” Before she 
had finished her schooling, the Grimke's, by re- 
lating their experience of slavery to mixed au- 
diences in Massachusetts, had drawn down 
upon themselves the famous Pastoral Letter of 
the General Association of that State to the 
orthodox churches under its care. 
man, said this document, ‘‘assumes the place 
and tone of man as a public reformer, our care 
and protection of her seem unnecessary; we put 
ourselves in self-defence against her; she yields 
the power which God has given her for her pro- 
tection, and her character becomes unnatural. 

. . We cannot, therefore, but regret the 
mistaken conduct of those who encourage 
females to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious 
part in measures of reform, and countenance 
any of that sex who so far forget them- 
selves as to itinerate in the character of 
public lecturers and teachers.” The vilest in- 
sinuations were freely vented from the pulpit 
against the women who went forth as ac- 
credited agents of the anti-slavery societies. 
Half-a-dozen orthodox clergymen of New Eng- 
land withdrew from an abolition convention 
which invited women to become members and 
participate in the proceedings; and when Miss 
Kelley had been put on a committee with two 
men, the editor of the Christian Mirror inti- 
mated the disreputableness of such a closeting. 
This committee’s memorial was rejected by the 
Rhode Island Congregational Consociation as 
coming from an unscripturally woman-ruled 
convention. The speedy disruption of the anti- 
slavery organization, though induced by a 
variety of causes, was ostensibly based upon 
the question of the equality of the sexes in 
philanthropic agitation. The same division in- 
vaded the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London in the same year, 1840. The ground 
was now ready for the organization of women 
on their own behalf, and the moving spirits, 
like Mrs. Lucretia Mott, were found in the 
abolition ranks. 

Lucy Stone’s own introduction to the public 
as a speaker was on the anti-slavery platform. 
She brought with her to that, and presently to 


When wo- 





the woman’s-rights platform, the distinction 
of being the first woman trained in the higher 
education who had publicly advocated either 
reform. She was a graduate, in 1847, of Ober- 
lin College, which made no distinction of sex 
or color in its admission and instruction, yet 
deemed it improper that female graduates 
should read their own commencement parts. 
Miss Stone accordingly declined to prepare 
hers. She lived to see State after State in the 
newer sections of the country establish coedu- 
cational universities until no other could be 
thought of, supported by general taxation; and 
to see in the older States, even at the South, a 
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pressure everywhere, more or less successful, 
to obtain for women the privileges enjoyed 
by men in institutions founded on behalf of 


the male sex only. In the meantime, the | 


movement for political equality bad passed 
through an acute stage of odium, ridicule, and 
mob violence. Its stated gatherings were 
coarsely stigmatized as hen-conventions, and 
Lucy Stone herself, in her anti-slavery capa 
city, was heralded in this fashion from an or 
thodox pulpit in a suburb of Boston: * | am re 

quested to say that a hen will attempt to crow 
like a cock this afternoon at the town hall 
All those who like that sort of music will at 
tend.” In 1858, Miss Antoinette Brown (after 
wards Mrs Blackwell), on attempting to speak 
as a delegate ata World's Temperance Conven 
tion in this city, in which the clerical element 


prevailed, was greeted by her fellow-delegates | 


with the manners of a bear-garden The 


war and the Sanitary Commission hastened | 


the disappearance of this sort of ruftianism 
and of popular prejudice as directed against 
the codperation of the sexes in all works of 


charity and public spirit: and the compara 


tively tranquil era which then set in has been 
employed for the persistent propaganda of 
civil and political equality. As always, many 
external influences, like the woman's temper 
ance movement, have contributed to further 
the labors of the agitators, and the approach 
to universal manhood sutfrage, if slow, has 
been steady. What remained of the sentimen 
tal repugnance to the mere act of depositing a 
ballot at the same polls with men, has been 
completely dispelled by the Australian sys 
tem. School suffrage now very generally ot 

tains without distinction of sex, and municipal 
suffrage has supervened in many quarters, 
while one State has eliminated sex from its 
Constitution. 

Mrs. Stone, no doubt, was loath to close her 
eyes upon such unequal accomplishment. and 
in the rectification of common and statute law 
the progress, great as it is, has pot been all 
that she and her coadjutors desired In the 
field of education and employment an unlimit 
ed extension of opportunity has been assured 
The grave problems of marriage and divorces 
have been specifically affected by the labors of 
woman-suffragists, but still await fora more 
perfect solution the direet concurrence of bot! 
sexes in the framing of legislation; nor can the 
social evil be otherwise wis ly taken in hand 
In becoming a married woman, Miss St 
tered a protest against the convenient practi 
of adopting the husband's name, and continued 
to wear to the end the name imposed by her 
father upon her mother. The individuality of 
an actress or a singer has a merchantabk 
value, but, as Mrs. Blackwell, Lucy Ston 
would have forfeited nothing of her power as 


a reformer 


Her singularity in this particular 
has not found imitators 

Mrs. Stone was, in her prime, a very wi 
ning and effective speaker, of the emotional 
rather than the argumentative order, and pos 
sessed of great fluency. She furnished her 


share of that eloquence which Emerson said 


was dog-cheap among the abolitionists. How 
far oratory will be developed or checked among 
the collegebred women of to-day cannot yet 
be decided; but these who lived through the 
struggle for emancipation may not expect t 
| see again the fervor and passion of that crand 
| debate. Each fresh triumph, too, of the equal 
| rights idea tones down tl : s of its pro 
ln ters al g with the expost at Ss of ifs oF 
ponents, faint eel the v {f the extinct 
| b k tl %, % Press, ebmsel as 
i ; 
it Is, Is ti principai foru and less and less 


are men’s convictions formed or swayed by 


the spoken word. 
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whereby such subjects as Neurology and Psy 
chology were included under Eth: xv, has 
had in the event considerable jJustificati 
spite of much criticism and some ridicule t 
when we look at the wav in which Psy logy 
in particular fares, In comparison with its fate 
at other exposition the differenc ; very 
striking. The principal, as it is also the t ‘ 
exhibit, in the department of Ethn uy 
the gallery at the north end of the Anthr 
gical Building It was ithered v i 
Joseph Jastrow of t l versity of Wis s 
whe Was apy nite assistant ft Prof treat 
for this duty: and no praise w be, I h 
too high fer this ally ul I ‘a 
apparatus, charts, et illustrat 
pal problems and results of the W psy 
gv Prof. Jast v's t sw at 
ind it is only fair to say that s ess is 
ilso great This ma xi t is display 
three rooms, Vv 1 Work ‘ v. wt ‘ 
~ it in ! VY testS a tt t 
ft the Visitors 
an apy iratus-roon which is w iw 
Instruments topically arrat ami at 
room partiv devoted t tt x 
yraphi harts. s wit son results 1 
dern researches ‘ Vv tak . 
Ve This las if . ‘ 
gre, owing, [su se, t t t t 
ting authors to restate their results su a 
form for a sp i is \ . 
viven up te anant aliibrary books 
and journals, only mox ately 
seutative ami witha t I . ‘ 
Psvel xv 
The ect f apmira Sis vit 
Thost t isaw t i lw 
made, not withstand . t : 
ies. F xan nsti s f iand 
TOME per ents a i sta s want 
x al i this Missi s eX s tine 
working laboratory s t essant 
noises ie bw t busy a ore < una 
tabie is iratus exhil ‘ 
ept or s t that akers al wl s 
uld not 1 — + _ ‘ Tl} 
st sight s sens aha elise 
a we . ind s s Ul apparatus t 
emonstrating ws of reacti ana 
ther specia SN hvsical principles. Of 
irse, it is ssible, without becoming t 
technical, to give a detailed a int of thes 
instruments; but some remarks on a few of the 
more recent adaptations of phvsicai devices to 
the needs of psychological research may inte 
st general readers 
The ky rrapt f Ludw exhibited by 
Petzold of Leipzig. still holds its place as 
probably the most complete and available ap 
paratus for graphic recording The instru 


ment at the Fair has, besides a spiral attach 
ment, an excellent device for tilting the re 
volving drum at any angle to the perpendicu 
} verment,” mounted on a table, 
levised by Dr. Witmer, and exhibited by the 
University of Pennsylvania, has a double writ 
ing attachment which will be found useful. 
Rothe of Prague sends a “ polygraph” with 
accessories (after Knoll), which provides a very 
cheap revolving-drum movement of two ve 

cities, with a variety of tambours for re- 
cording, and a seconds-clock for time-mark 
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ing. Among other time-measurers, the two 
latest chronoscopes are those exhibited by Elbs 
and Verdin, devised respectively by Miinster- 
berg and D’Arsonval. They are both excel- 
lently adapted to measurements to hundredths 
of a second, and both can be made to record 
thousandths. The D’Arsonval has this ad- 
vantage over the other, as well as over all pre- 
vious chronoscopes, viz., that it is practically 
noiseless. It is also portable, and inits at- 
tachments very convenient for the simpler re- 
action experiments. Among the pieces of ap- 
paratus for investigating movement, those of 
Cattell and Miinsterberg are adapted to a 
great number of special uses; the former af- 
fording ready measure of force and rapidity, 
and the latter of direction, locality, symmetry, 
ete, 

A new improvement in the matter of devices 
for color-mixing is shown in two instruments 
to be found among the exhibits of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the German Univer- 
sities respectively—the former due to the inge- 
nuity of Dr. Witmer, and the latter worked 
out by Prof. Ebbinghaus of Berlin. They both 
have appliances for regulating, during the 
revolution of the wheel, the amount of surface 
of each disc exposed. They both secure this 
(so far as they do secure it) by means of a spi- 
ral interlocking arrangement of concentric 
tubes supporting the different discs, so that by 
moving one tube within the other it is also 
turned upon its axis, thus disclosing or con- 
cealing more or less of the color-dise which it 
bears. They both seem to lack, however, an 
accurate means of recording the exact amount 
of color change secured by a given amount of 
longitudinal axis movement. Other interest- 
ing pieces of apparatus are the color-contrast 
instruments of Hering, exhibited by Rothe of 
Prague; a series of contrivances for utilizing 
the principle of the Marey tambour, exhibited 
by Verdin of Paris; the new control-hammer 
ef Wundt, for use in connection with the Hipp 
chronoseope (in the German educational exhi- 
bit); Stumpf’s tone instruments (also in the 
German collection); Miinsterberg’s large Au- 
genmass apparatus for experimental work in 
the dimensions, locations, etc., of the field of 
vision; Cattell’s dynamometer, and the capi- 
tal series of simple sense-test appliances exhi- 
bited by Jastrow. The universities which con- 
tributed most generously of their apparatus, 
photographs, ete., are Harvard, Toronto, and 
Wisconsin. The pieces from the Johns Hop- 
kins University are historically interesting. 

In the testing-room, a series of interesting 
sense and memory tests are given toall comers. 
The educative value to those taking them, and 
to the public generally, is probably their 
greatest value under the circumstances, which 
are not conducive to scientific accuracy. More 
may be expected, however, from a series of re- 
sults obtained from different colleges in this 
country, where the same tests were given to 
groups of students by competent instructors 
before the Fair opened. These results, to- 
gether with a detailed description of the tests 
themselves, will, it is hoped, be published by 
Dr. Jastrow. The arrangements for adminis- 
tering these tests, I may add, exhibit much in- 
genuity; indeed, two of the pieces of apparatus 
used—one a time-marker constructed on the 
pendulum principle with well-contrived ac- 
cessories (from Dr. Fitz of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School), and the other a new falling-screen 
for brief exposures to the eye, designed’ by 
Prof, Jastrow—are, in my opinion, improve- 
ments on most of the older contrivances for 
their particular uses. 

Besides this so-called “ official” exhibit, the 





Fair has other smaller collections. The Deut- 
sche Gesellschaft fiir Mechanik und Optik dis- 
plays in the Electricity Building many pieces of 
apparatus which are in common use with phy- 
siologists and psychologists; and I have al- 
ready referred to the small group put under 
the head of “ psychophysics” in the German 
educational exhibit in fhe Liberal Arts. A 
magnificent piece of work in this latter col- 
lection is the apparatus designed for mixing 
the spectral colors, after Helmholtz. Smaller 
separate exhibits were also made by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in its general exhibit, 
and by the University of Illinois, ander charge 
of Prof. Krohn, in the Illinois State Building. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed a word of 
reflection on the present state of experimental 
psychology so far as it is revealed in these ex- 
hibits. Most of the separate instruments are 
contrivances of particular men for the investi- 
gation of particular problems. The science has 
not yet reached the stage of real demonstra- 
tion—the stage at which its acknowledged re- 
sults may be stated under general principles of 
critical value, whose truth may be shown by 
a few representative experiments. No doubt 
we shall, in the future, have more demonstra- 
tion apparatus of recognized value—apparatus 
indispensable to teachers in class instruction. 
But it must be admitted that instruction in 
this field is now very haphazard, and each 
teacher is a law unto himself, both as to what 
he shall teach and as to how he shall teach it. 

Another reflection is mcre encouraging. It 
arises from the very extraordinary display 
made by American institutions and professors 
as compared with those from abroad. And this 
discrepancy cannot be attributed to lack of in- 
terest on the part of the foreign psychologists, 
for, despite such lack, it is still true that this 
continent has to-day more chairs for the prose- 
cution of research and teaching than all the 
world besides, and as many laboratories. The 
actual results so far attained dispel all fear 
that the movement is a mistake or a fad; and, 
with a continuation of the liberal treatment al- 
ready given to the subject by the universities, 
great things may be expected in the future. 

J. M. B. 
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THE OMAR KHAYYAM CULT IN ENG- 
LAND. 


ALDEBCROUGH, October 8, 1893. 

THERE are some old authors in whose writ- 
ings survive their living hearts, and among 
these is Omar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet 
of Persia. Those who like him, presently love 
him: they feel as if holding not a mere book, 
but the warm hand of a friend; and some have 
heard, as if addressed to themselves, the poet’s 
parting appeal to his friends, near eight centu- 
ries ago, that when they met, after he had 
sped, they would remember ‘‘old Khayyam,” 
and ‘‘turn down an empty glass.” Feelings of 
this kind, mingled with intellectual apprecia- 
tion, led to the formation, last year, of the 
Omar Khayyam Club in London. It is small 
as yet, consisting of about a dozen gentlemen, 
who, with almost as many guests, have twice 
dined together.’ Each dinner had its artistic 
menu, with pictorial illustrations suggested by 
one or another of the Quatrains. Among the 
chief promoters of this club were, and are, 
Clement Shorter, editor of the London Jllus- 
trated News; Edwin Clodd, author and bank- 
er; William Simpson, artist and traveller; 
George Whale, solicitor (vice-president of the 
club); Frederick Hudson, solicitor (secretary 
of the club); Arthur Hacker; and Justin Hunt- 





ly McCarthy, president of the club, who stu- 
died Persian that he might read Omar Khay- 
yam in the original, and translate, as he has 
done, more of the Quatrains. It will always 
be a question how much of the personality 
which the lovers of Omar Khayyam find in his 
Quatrains is derived from his marvellous trans- 
lator and interpreter, Edward Fitz-Gerald. He 
has made only 75 out of the 500 Quatrains; but 
it must be remembered that a larger number 
have gone into his seventy-five. To Prof. 
Cowell, by whom his Persian enthusiasm was 
kindled, Fitz-Gerald wrote (1858): ‘‘ My trans- 
lation will interest you from its form, and also, 
in many respects, its detail; very unliteral as 
itis. Many Quatrains are mashed together; 
and something lost, I doubt, of Omar’s simpli- 
city, which is so much a virtue in him. But 
there it is, such as itis.” Careful perusal of 
the more exact translations of Nicolas (in 
French) and of Whinfield, proves that Fitz- 
Gerald has indeed taken extensive liberties 
with his author as to form, condensing a good 
deal; but he has not interpolated his cwn 
thoughts. Some have supposed that the reli- 
gious heresies are largely those of Fitz-Gerald, 
and that Omar Khayyam would have been put 
to death for writing some of them; but in this 
respect the English poet has in several lines 
softened the original. 

Fitz-Gerald, also, had a charming personality, 
a sweetness of heart, that won to him the love 
of the best men—of Thackeray, the Tennysons, 
Spedding, Carlyle, Laurence, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Lowell. ‘‘His friendships were 
more like loves,” he used tosay. Rarely has 
any man been more beloved. Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet, when dying, asked Fitz- 
Gerald to take some care of his only daughter, 
and the poet married her. He was about 
forty at the time (born in 1809), and she a 
little younger, I believe. Both soon reached 
the conclusion that they were happier in single 
life, and parted pleasantly, his comfortable in- 
come being equally shared with her. He lived, 
for the most part alone, in Boulge Hall, not far 
from the grander ‘‘ Bredfield,” where he was 
born (near Woodbridge, Suffolk). He could 
hardly be allured from his literary solitude. 
He had no ambition for publicity, and it re- 
quired the persuasion of friends to bring his 
works to the public. Prof. Norton (whom Car- 
lyle introduced to Fitz-Gerald with great cor- 
diality) induced him to finish and print his two 
translations from Sophocles. He had as little 
care for money as for fame. While reading, if 
bank-notes came, they were apt to be used as 
bookmarks; a number were found in various 
volumes after his death, where they were 
placed and forgotten. He was eccentric in his 
charities. He invited the fishermen to a festi- 
val, and gave them fine old port instead of 
beer. Hearing that an humble neighbor, a 
grocer, was in pecuniary difficulties, he bought 
his entire stock. He was not wealthy, having 
only about a thousand pounds a year, but he 
owned his pretty homestead, and he was a 
practical believer in ‘‘plain living and high 
thinking.” He made very little by his publi- 
cations. Although Quaritch appears in the 
title of the first edition of the ‘ Rubsiyat of 
Omar Khayydm’ (anonymous), it was not at 
once sold by Quaritch. Fitz-Gerald had it 
printed at his own expense, and gave a few 
about to his friends. Mr. Quaritch tells me 
that one day Fitz-Gerald, whom he had long 
known, came to him and threw on the counter 
about two hundred copies, telling him he was 
welcome to them. Quaritch began trying to 
sell them at half a crown, then sixpence, but 
got them off only at one penny. (I see by Qua- 
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ritch’s last catalogue that he has one copy of 
that first issue held at five guineas). Dante 
Rossetti bought a copy, and at once communi- 
cated to his circle what a treasure he had 
found. Swinburne, William Simpson, and 
others procured copies, and the two hundred 
gradually came into circulation. Quaritch 
then brought out a second edition, and, al- 
‘though no money was to be expected, he offer- 
ed Fitz-Gerald ten pounds, which the translat- 
or desired him to present to a Persian famine 
fund raised at the time. 

The earliest critique on the book was, it is 
believed, written in Fraser's Magazine by the 
late Thomas W. Hinchcliff. Mr. William 
Simpson, who was Hinchcliff’s friend, relates 
an anecdote about him. Hinchcliff was once 
at sea near Panama, in a formidable storm, 
when some on board were expressing doubts 
whether they could weather it. Hinchcliff 
said: ‘‘ He knows about it all—He knows—He 
knows!” Instantly his hand was seized by an 
American, named Clarke, who cried, ‘* You 
have been reading Omar Khayyim!” The two 
men fairly embraced, on account of the an- 
cient Persian, and remained friends through 
life. Mr. Simpson could not tell me more 
about this Clarke, nor his first name, but Mr. 
Quaritch says that from the first Omar Khay- 
yim has been more widely read in America 
than in England. The edition of Fitz-Gerald’s 
works, published by Quaritch, and by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is somewhat more complete 
than the edition of William Aldis Wright (Mac- 
millan), but the latter contains the author's 
sparkling letters to his friends, giving many 
glimpses into the literary life of his time. 

It is rather remarkable that Fitz-Gerald, 
though something of a hermit and fond of 
reverie, should reject mystical interpretations 
of the ‘‘ wine” celebrated by Omar Khayyam 
and by Hafiz. He believes it was real wine, 
and the ‘ Rubdiyat’ ‘‘an epicurean eclogue in 
a Persian garden”; but he does not suppose 
that the poets drank very freely of the wine 
they wrote so much about. Those who re- 
member Fitz-Gerald personally may find some 
support for the transcendental theory in the 
fact that he himself, not without mysticism, 
should have been so absorbed in his Persian as 
to seem almost his reappearance. 

What I have written thus far is mainly the 
talk of some ten ‘ Pilgrims” (as the London 
papers call us) who, on October 7, left the 
great metropolis for the grave of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, there to perform a ‘‘function.” It was 
to plant beside the grave two little rose-trees 
bred in Kew Gardens from hips of a rose-tree 
growing beside the grave of Omar Khayyam 
at Naishapur, in Persia. When the Afghan 
Boundary Commission started, it was instruct- 
ed to try and find the Soma plant, the ancient 
Aryan nectar-vine; in this they failed, but 
William Simpson, when they passed Naishapwr 
(capital of Khorassan), sought out the grave 
of Omar Khayyam—which has been preserved, 
it seems, not from veneration for the heretical 
poet, but by being in a nook of the domed 
monument of some once majestic, now forgot- 
ten, imam. Omar Khayyim’s hope was that 
the north wind might scatter rose leaves on 
his grave, and so it is to this day. The seeds 
were sent to Mr. Thistelton Dyer, who grafted 
them at Kew. They have not yet budded— 
being only a foot high—but there is reason to 
hope that their first petals will open above 
Fitz-Gerald’s dust next year. 

Mr. Clodd, who arranged the pilgrimage, had 
everything prepared. A brake was waiting at 
Woodbridge Station, and the pilgrims drove 
through four miles of embowered lanes to 
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Boulge (‘* Bowidge,” the folk call it), where we 
saw the poet’s ivied home, a cluster of red roses 
peeping over the wall. There we were joined 
by Col. Kerrich (Fitz-Gerald’s nephew) and the 
tev. Mr. Doughty, his co-executor, the polite 
vicar of the little church (St. Michael's) whose 
rector had frowned on the homage which in- 
cluded a ** pagan.” A seore of countryfolk, 
who remembered their benevolent neighbor, 
were present, and some children; also the fami- 
ly of Mr. Holmes White, the local solicitor, 
who now reside in Boulge Hall. These young 
ladies and gentlemen have taken the rose-trees 
under their care. There were also present se 
veral friends of the poet, Mr. Loder of Wood- 
bridge, Mr. Barrett of Ipswich, also Sir Bramp- 
ton Gurdon, K.C.M.G. After the rose-trees 
were planted, Mr. Simpson, with uncovered 
head, gave an account of his visit to the tomb 
at Naishapir. The American present gave a 
brief address, in which the interest of some of 
his countrymen in Omar Khayyam, and the il 
lustrations by Vedder, were spoken of, and 
concluded with some translations from the 
poet, not found in Fitz-Gerald’s book, but 
thought appropriate for the occasion 

‘Diversity of worship has divided the 
human race into seventy-two natioafS From 
among all their dogmas I have selected one 
the Divine Love.” 

‘The morning hath already thrown off the 
veil of darkness. Wherefore thy sadness ° 
Rise up, let us breathe again the morning air 
before having to long for it. For alas! long 
enough will the morning breathe when we 
breathe not.” 

“The entire world shall be populous with 
that action of thine which saves a soul from 
despair.” 

**A thousand chains of thine own broken by 
thee are less than to have chained to thee by 
sweetness the heart of a free man.” 

‘*The dogmas admit only what is obliging to 
the deity. But refuse not thy bit of bread to 
another, guard thy tongue from speaking evil, 
and seek not the injury of any being, and I 
undertake on my own account to promise thee 
paradise.” 

**Since from the beginning of life to the end 


there is for thee only this earth, live at least as | 


one who is on the earth, and not buried under 
it.” 

‘**O my heart, thou wilt never penetrate the 
mysteries of the universe; thou wilt never 
reach that culminating wisdom which the in 
trepid omniscients have attained. Resign thy 
self, then, to make what little paradise th: 
canst here below: for, as for that one beyon 
thou shalt arrive there, or thou shalt not.” 


n 
1, 


Mr. Edwin Clodd then read some poetry 
written for the occasion. The poem of Justin 
Huntly McCarthy was printed in the Pal! 
Mall Gazette, and that of Edmund Gosse in 
the Atheneum. Four lines by Grant Allen. 
sent to Edwin Clodd with deep regret at his 
inability to be present, and read by Mr. Simp 
son, represent the feeling pervading other let 
ters sent by eminent men: 


* Here, on Fitz-Gerald’s grave from Omar's tomt 
lay fit tribute 
Long with ad 
é 


Th 







lgrim singers flock 
rapce let it bloom 


licitous address on 


Colonel Kerrich made a fe 
behalf of the Fitz-Gerald fs and. the 


Vicar pleasantly promised, for the ladies pre 





sent and himself, care for the rose-trees 
These were removed from pots, and planted 
by the gardener of Boulge Hall, amid silence, 





at the head of the slab of rosy granite which 
marks the grave. An iron frame was pla: 
ed for their protection, and on it a bronz 
plate with the words This rose tree, raised 
in Kew Gardens from seed brought by William 
Simpson, artist-traveller, from the grave of 
Omar Khayy:im at Naishapur, was planted by 
a few admirers of Edward Fitz-Gerald in the 
name of the Omar Khayyam Club, 7 October, 

Such is the English answer to Omar's 





line, ‘* The flower that once has blown for ever 
dies. 

After looking through the small, but pretty 
and ancient, church, whose tablets are those of 
Fitz-Crerald’s father, mother, and sister (near 
which hangs their arms), the pilgrims drove t 
Grundisburgh Hall, the mansion of Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon, where we were handsome 
ly entertained at luncheon. Fitz-Cierald was 
sometimes lured from his retreat to this an 
cient mansion, because a friend of his there, a 
lady, excelled in music, of Which he was very 
fond. Sir William is a near relative 
Saltonstalls of Massachusetts. The pros 
baronet’s wife has written an interesting | . 
*‘Sutfolk Folk-Lore. Com 
milla Gurdon. Introduction by Edwin t 






In this entertaining book, published this vea 
there is notice of a ghost 

haunt Boulge Hall, and described as The 
Queen of Hell It is the ghost fa Mrs 


Short, who murdered a gentleman at Boul 


long supposed 


Hall: the blood-stain being said to be st 


traceable on the floor. She wore, wi ‘ 
seen, a silk dress, and came out of tl 

a carriage, with regular driver but headless 
horses. That, however, was early in the 


turv, but Mrs. Short has of late been super 


seded, and the present story is as follows \t 
Boulge Hall, upon the stroke twelve at i 
night, a coach drawn by a pair of headles 
horses, and driven by a headless awchima 
who dismounts to open t wire gutes, takes 
back the ghost of the late owner, Mr. Fit 


Gerald.” 
After walking about the beaut 


of Grundisbargh, the ptigrums departed—s 


for London again, some to pass the Sunday at 
Stratford House, seaside residence of Edw 
Clodd, at Aldeborough. And it is here, mainly 
in the intervals of our Angle-)rmental sv 
sium, that these wayside notes were tte 
down, which are now written out soe ramblingly 
Even so, tet me hope they may | 


value to vour readers than anv att 





telaborate treatment of the many 
losophical, and religious matters repres ’ 
this sing pilgrimage. What } son said 
fevery rose may be esp. v said of 
Anglo-Persian rose: It speaks all languages 
Mon LD CONWAY 
A TRUE REALIST 
ITALY, Septembx xo 
It is strange that the little volume of ¢ 


vanni Verga. ‘Cavalleria Rusticana, and Other 
Sicilian Peasant Tales.” should appear in the 
**Pseudonym Library” (London: T. Fisher Un- 
Win), with a publisher's note to the effect that 
Verga’s works have not hitherto been present- 
ed to the English public As soon as Verga’s 
best work, ‘I Malavoglia.” appeared in Italy, 
it was translated by Mary A. Craig, with an 
introduction by W. D. Howells, under the title 
of ‘The House by the Medlar Tree.” This work 
gives a very fair speciine nof Ve reas aims, me 
thod, and style; itis a perfect picture of Sici 
lian life in the fishing villages of the province 
of Catania, which mostly begin with Aci—Aci 
Reale being the district: Aci Bonaccorsi, Aci 
Castello, Aci Trezza, communes, with their se 
parate municipalities and belfry-tower feuds 
and jealousies. The village of Trezza, or Aci 
Trezza, is one of the loveliest spots on the 
eastern coast of Sicily. We spent a day there 
last year. The shore was covered with artists 
painting the huge rocky needles which serve as 
bulwarks to the tiny bay full of fishing boats; 
and, as one does in Scotland among the scenes 
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where Walter Scott has laid his stories, we 
went about trying to find the originals of Ver- 
ga’s humble folk. 

When he wrote, the fishermen and the caulk- 
ers and the boat-builders were merely grum- 
blers at the new régime because of the taxes, 
light in comparison in those days to what they 
are now. Now they are openly rebellious be- 
“ause those same taxes are too heavy to be 
borne. Save salt, which cannot be taxed be- 
cause of the innumerable salt-mines and salt- 
factories, nothing is spared; and, what is 
worse, as in all small communes in Sicily, the 
signori fill the posts of honor and of lucre, and 
put on the taxes as they please. Thus, cattle 
and horses, their property, are but slightly 
taxed, while mules and donkeys pay so much 
that their owner is often obliged to sell hiscart 
to pay for the beast, lest that should be taken 
also; fruit, vegetables, the very wood that 
the poor creatures spend hours in collecting, 
are taxed, and the fish is all bought up by the 
maffiosi, or ring, in Catania, who make all the 
profits out of the men who daily risk their 
lives in plying their dangerous trade. The Dor 
Micheles of these days think less of protecting 
people’s property, of saving drowning fisher- 
men, less even of smugglers, so engaged are 
they in the municipal and political struggles— 
urging the people to vote for the Government 
candidate, protecting the partisans of the Gov- 
ernment from the just vengeance of the voters 
whose schedules have been burned or carried 
off by the Don Silvesters of the hour. You 
can scarcely take up an English paper without 
reading of brigands who have sequestrated 
proprietors, or condescended to plunder poor 
peasants and carters; of murders and wound- 
ings, of housebreaking and petty larceny, just 
as it was in the bad old times of the Bourbons 
and the still worse ones of the Moderates. 

No truer picture did Dickens give of the 
Debtors’ Prison, of the Chancery Court, of 
Dotheboys Hall, than does Verga of every 
phase of Sicilian life. His works have not the 
pathos, or bathos, of Dickens, even as they 
have not the repulsive details of Zola. He 
deems that life is sad enough and gloomy 
enough on its seamy side without the need of 
piling up the agony by the describer. He, 
however, spares nothing and no one, and there 
are notes of warning in even his earliest writ- 
ings which might have saved many a scene of 
bloodshed, many a crime, had it been listened 
to by the classes who have monopolized the 
power, the wealth, the very sources of produc- 
tion which the makers of Italy fondly thought 
that they were securing for the masses of the 
newly liberated country. The ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ is a simple incident taken from the 
daily life of the Sicilian people. They are 
chivalrous in their barbarous, Old World 
fashion. The stab from behind is not Sicilian. 
All the tales told of the Sicilians abroad have 
to be sifted. Are they malefactors? Then 
of course they use stratagem, craft, and all 
other evil means of committing crimes without 
being found out, just as do the burglars and 
murderers of every city in the world. But 
the constant killings and cuttings and wound- 
ings that go on among the common people are 
not inflicted without due notice. A has insult- 
ed B at the game of toecu, a drinking game in 
which not the drink, but the possibilities of 
giving offence, lead to endless quarrels. A 
knows, and all who are present know, that B 
will take his revenge where and when he can, 
but with equal arms. Whoever succumbs and 


is carried to the hospital is silent as to his an- 
tagonist; none of the spectators ever comes 
forward. 


Or C has touched D in his woman- 
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folk. If caught in the act, swift and sudden 
vengeance follows, and no jury in Sicily—you 
may say in all Italy—will condemn the avenger. 
But if the husband or lover or brother learn 
that his house has been ‘‘ornamented” (that is 
the polite way to put it), just as Verga makes 
the jealous and abandoned Santa inform Com- 
pare Alfio of his misfortune, he takes it quiet- 
ly, and the scene ensues as follows: 

‘* Turiddu, the seducer, is at the tavern; the 
outraged husband enters, and merely from the 
way that he fixes his eyes Turiddu knows that 
he has come ‘about that business,’ and lays 
down his fork, asking, ‘Have you any orders 
for me, Compare Alfio” ‘None. It is some 
time since we have met, and [ came to speak 
to you of the thing you wot of,’ and he 
puts aside the glass Turiddu offers him, who 
rises, saying: ‘I am here.’ The carrier puts 
his arm round his neck, saying: ‘If to-morrow 
morning you will come to the Indian fig we 
can talk over the affair. Wait for me at the 
road and we will go together.’ After these 
words they exchanged the challenge kiss; Tu- 
riddu closed his teeth on the ear of the car- 
rier, and thus gave a solemn promise not to 
fail.” 

They meet, fight with knives; at the last 
thrust Alfio wounds Turiddu mortally, saying, 
‘* This is for my house which you have erna- 
mented.” A newspaper column would contain 
all Verga’s simple story, and you may read it 
daily in the Sicilian newspapers in much fewer 
words. This “chivalrous method” of settling 
their old grievances you will never change 
among the people, unless, indeed, the signori 
leave off fighting duels as they do every day. 
When in 1866, after the revolution of Palermo, 
got up by the priests and carried out by the 
very scum of the island, the Government 
placed the city in a state of siege, and all the 
populace were disarmed—even the being found 
with a knife being made punishable—the peo- 
ple, as if with one instinct, found hiding- 
places in old walls and in holes dug along the 
shore to hide a couple of knives, so that the 
free fights went on just as usual. Only when 
the aggressor is of a higher class and would 
not stoop to give satisfaction to the injured 
man of the people, does he take his vengeance 
when and how he can; but the injurer knows 
perfectly well that this will be the case, and 
keeps on his guard as much as possible. The 
old folk-lore is full of these episodes. 

One of Verga’s most touching stories is ‘‘ Jeli 
the Shepherd,” who at thirteen makes friends 
with Alfonso the signorino (little squire) after 
they had had a good fight first. He used to 
teach him how to mount barebacked the wild 
horses under his care, to rob birds’ nests from 
the tops of trees higher than the belfry tower 
of Licodia, while Alfonso astonished Jeli with 
his writing, especially when he wrote the name 
of Mara, the daughter of the factor for whom 
Jeli kept the master’s herds and whom he 
meant to marry when he had six ounces of 
salary (twelve dollars and a half); but of this 
Mara was to know nothing. Jeli’s mother, to 
whom he used to take his savings once a year, 
dies; then his father comes to him dying of 
malaria, which in the plains of Catania ‘‘kills 
more surely than a pistol shot.” All sorts of 
misfortunes befall him: Mara’s family go 
away, then a colt falls over a precipice, and he 
is sent adrift without his salary and goes where 
Mara is, and sees that she is going to be mar- 
ried to the son of the factor Neri, ‘*‘ who owned 
more than twenty head of cattle.” But it 
comes to the intended’s ears that Miss Mara 
was on too friendly terms with Alfonso, the 
little squire of other days, and the factor, to 
hush up the scandal, gives Mara to Jeli, who is 





in the seventh heaven, gets a good place and 
works like the good husband that he is to please 








and satisfy Mara’s every caprice. But he 
has now large flocks of sheep to look after and 
the cheeses to make, and so he is absent from 
home weeks and sometimes longer. There are 
not wanting ill-natured people who hint at 
Mara’s conduct; but Jeli, ‘‘who has never 
lived in the world, understands nothing.” 
Mara welcomes him home, as she always knows 
when to expect him, but the eve of Santa Bar- 
bara he returns suddenly, a horse left with him 
being ill and needing the blacksmith, who acts 
as veterinary surgeon. He is left to knock at 
his house far a long time; the neighbors laugh 
and jeer. Now, although ‘all new ideas had 
difficulty in getting into his head,” he becomes 
thoughtful when he sees Don Alfonso, a hand- 
some young man with a long beard and velvet 
jacket and a gold chain to his watch. When 
Alfonso comes to his master’s place to a pienic 
dinner, his heart shrinks, all the more when 
Mara, who never would come with him, ap- 
pears, on the pretext that, being enceinte, she 
hada longing for fresh cream cheese. He thinks 
and thinks. It is the shearing season, and he 
is very busy, but is ordered to kill two kids, 
the year-old calf, a turkey, and poultry, and 
while he is doing this, the merrymakers get 
up a dance. Alfonso calls Mara to dance. 
“Don’t go, don’t go, Mara!” “Why?” ‘TI 
will not have you go.” Mara goes, laughs, 
dances, flirts with Alfonso, till Jeli, white as 
death, with his shears in his hand, rushes on 
Don Alfonso, and cuts his throat with the 
shears ‘‘justas if he had been a kid.” They 
arrest him, bind, and take him before the 
judge, he making no resistance, only saying, 
‘* Come ?—how then? Was I not even to kill 
him? Why, he took Mara from me!” How 
many of the so-called murders in Sicily occur 
because the signorini will take the one ewe 
lamb from the peasants and the laborers! 

One of the most remarkable of Verga’s short 
tales is entitled ‘ Liberta,’ written as early as 
1860, when the inhabitants of the circum-Etna 
communes rose up against the galantuomini 
who had robbed them of their land and their 
hard-earned produce and derided them into 
the bargain. Most horrible crimes were com- 
mitted, but they were not prompted, as it was 
thought, by the reactionaries who desired the 
return of the Bourbon or who were aghast at 
Garibaldi’s impiety. It was the beginning of 
that land war which, for all who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear, is preparing in Sicily with 
equal intensity and with much more method 
than heretofore in Ireland. But for the volun- 
teers of Messina, the massacres would have 
been general of the women ‘ whose flesh was 
formed of partridges and red wine,” of the 
gentlemen with white hands who had never 
touched a spade or guided a plough. Then 
Bixio arrived and shot half-a-dozen of the ring- 
leaders, and hundreds were imprisoned. The 
trial lasted three years; numbers were sent to 
the galleys. ‘To the galleys?” they murmur- 
ed; *‘ why, none of us has touched a span of 
land! And they told us that this was the reign 
of liberty!” Three and thirty years have 
passed since then, and the question is still un- 
settled. The galantuomini, the syndics, the 
assessors take possession of the land, sow and 
reap, and the people starve. This year there 
have been several riots in Sicily. At Cavalta- 
tura the peasants, seeing that the lands said to 
belong to them were being all ‘‘ annexed,” 
went one day and dug them over; the troops 
fired, six were killed, many wounded, others 
were imprisoned. 

Verga, who is a poet as well as an artist, 
without making any profession of Socialism 
shows that he sees clearly that the present 
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state of things cannot last, that the masses are | gon. were called to professorshius in the Uni 


drawing together in an ever-increasing hatred 
of the classes. As in the ‘Malavoglia’ he por 
trays the restless efforts of the very poorest to 
better their condition, to get some slight addi 
tion to their meagre fare, and follows the poor 
old grandfather (who would have been content 
to follow his dangerous trade to the last) to 
his deathbed in the hospital, so in the later 
volume, ‘Mastro Don Gesualdo,’ he gives the 
history of the proud, poor, noble family of the 
Trao in their crumbling palace— Don Diego and 
Don Ferdinando, with their young fair sister Bi 
anca, seduced by her cousin, who would marry 
her if his miserly old mother had not refused 
him acent. Nothing will induce Mastro Gesu- 
aldo to consent to the marriage, so the family 
look up a spendthrift duke. 
painful one throughout. All Verga’s stories 
are sad, for life is so at this close of the nine- 
teenth century. It is so especially in Italy, 
where the people are awakened to a sense of 
their suffering, of their misery, of the injustice 
that prevents them from bettering their condi 


The story is a 


tion. Nothing in Verga’s writings tends to 
foster that discontent. He merely depicts 


things as they are—the false pride of the poor 
aristocrat, who willstarve in his palace rather 
than let part of it; the greed of the strong and 
masterful ones, who, in despite of obstacles, 
are working their own way up, careless of those 
who fall under their feet. 
governments of the day are quiet but very 


His satires on the 


bitter. He suggests no remedy, does not seem 
Things will take their course, since 
those who have, take no thought for those who 
have not. In one of his rare prefaces he writes: 


“The continuous, painful, feverish, fatal 
path which humanity follows in its march of 
progress is grand in its result seen as a whole 
and from a distance. In the glorious light 
which irradiates that path the restlessness, the 
greed, the selfishness disappear; passions, vices, 
become transformed into virtues. But 
the observer, carried away himself by the im 
petuous torrent, has a right, looking around, to 
interest himself in the weak ones who fall by 
the way—in the spiritless ones who allow the 
waves to overtake them so as to end the sooner, 
in the vanquished who raise their despairing 
arms and bow their heads under the brutal 
feet of the newcomers, the victors of to-day, 
hurried, eager to arrive, and who will be them- 
selves conquered on the morrow. . Who 
sets himself to observe this spectacle has no 
right to pass judgment onit. It is much if he 
succeeds in keeping outside the struggle so as to 
study it without passion, to depict the scenes 
faithfully in their natural colors, so as to rep- 
resent the reality as it is,or as it ought to have 
been.” 


to see one. 





In this, Verga succeeds perfectly. 
J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


LONG’S PORTRAITS OF THE 


PRESIDENTS. 


VIRGINIA 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In view of the bold and somewhat novel 
outlines in which Prof. Goldwin 
limned the characters of some of the founders 
and early chief magistrates of the republic, in 
his recent political history of the United 
States, it may not be uninteresting to the readers 
of the Nation to catch a glimpse of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe as they appeared to at 
other distinguished Englishman, 
sonally knew them—the late 
Long, author of ‘ The Decline of the Roma 
Republic.” It will be that Mr 
Long was one of the group of young Englis! 
men who, through the influence of Mr, Jeffer 


Smith has 


who per 


Prof. Georg: 


remembered 





versity of Virginia 1 an! 
who afterwards returned to England to win 
high rank among the scholars of the mother 

untry. Fifty years after the opening of that 
university, Prof. Long wrote, under date of 





Portfield, Chichester, May INvS, to his 
former pupil and life-long friend, t late 
Prof. Henry Tutwiler of Alabama, giving his 
reminiscences of those early days. That letter 
is HOW IN MY possession uit igh it Was 
not intended for print, storical interest 
will justify me in giving a few short extracts 
in which the three ex-Presidents in question 


are casually mentioned: 


‘** A few days after mv arrival at Charlottes 
ville | walked up to Monticello to see Mr. Jef 
I made myself known to his servant, 
and was introduced into his 
few minutes a tall, dignified tere 
and, after looking at me a moment. said, * Are 
you the new 


‘ 
terson 


: professor of ancent, languages 
I replied that I was. He observed, ‘You are 
very young,’ to which | answered, ‘1 shall 
grow older. He smiled and said that was true 
He was evidently somewhat startled at my 





youthful and boyish appearance, and IT could 
plainly see that he was disappointed We 
fell to talking, and I staved to dine with 
him. He was grave and rather cold in 
his manner, but he was very polite: and 
I was pleased with his simple Virginian dress, 
and his conversation free from all alfecta 
tion. I remember this interview as well as 


if it took place yesterday During my soli 
tary residence before the University open 
ed I visited Monticello several times, and oc: 

sionally passed the night there. T thou 
he became better satistied with the bow pm 


fessor, and we talked on all subjects. He saw 
that L took creat interest in the geography of 
America and in the story of the Revolution; and 
he told me much about it, but ina verv modest 
way as to himself. He showed me the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence; and 
he could clearly see that I was in habits. as I 
have alwavs been and still am, a man who pre 
ferred plain republican institutions to the t 
ward show and splendour of European k 
doms. 

‘Tl often saw Mr. Jetfers tweet s 





time and his death. When } a on his 
to the University, he generallv called o1 


horse 


me. His thoughts were alwavs about this new 
place of education, of which he was really 
founder: and though the tirst few vears 
University were not quite satisfactory 0 
tidently looked forward to the future at 
the advantages which the State \ | 
from the young men who were educated in t 
University of Virginia 

‘T remember well ai long conversation 
which I o1 had w M Jetfers 
George Washingtor He spoke of n v 
and generously, -as of a man of great and 
noble characte Mr. Tucker. in his *1 
Jetferson, has given t ; t Was 
ington as Jefferson wrote it, a it is s 
certain that the charact was tt 




















time when Mr. Jefferson spok Was th 
to me, though he told me s I tha 
the written character tains I ‘4 
contradictory to it I ! Ss ex 
nelv well writter ind it roves that as a 
mera writer Jefferson yr i x 
most m { his dav 
“T discover that M Ters vas W 
icquainted with Potwbius, w : t x 
writer, but a man of ex t semse 
soundest igment I st t saw 
Mr. Jetferson w I vas suff Ny 
\ t { ~ ~ ‘ ~ 
o |} < +t S. iw . k ¢ 
1 passag \ few weeks ‘ Vas at 
Sweet S ys ng t . v it I 
rd his Sas «lis 
splav t s \ e 
x Sf st . so WwW 
i sense show t g t 
‘ rt wl S 
\ a and { St > Was 
i = ‘ te I > & = ’ 
‘ “ t ~ 
wnt 
< aft . Virg lit 
wis t I I ” “4 u v 




















“ 1? tt ! ii iskesl l 
could write s thing in tt De ws wipers wi t 
would wiv the ps e son not what I 
proposed tf loasa tea I the new univ 
sit Iw something which appeared in 
tl Ri n if but I have < py f 
t Mr. Madison 1 reading what | had writ 
t wrot t ’ very k 1 letter It is 
av that he was much | sed with 
ud dor and with the pla simple 
hich | had expressed my ming l 
Mr. Mad ifterwards, and | think 
‘ ft st sensib that 
t l t know what | should 
vouthful work if | saw it v; but 
S appre 1tL1ONM TMAKES The SUD Ps ee 
sined good sense and Was of a " 
and adapted for the us f tl 
you ‘ “ ' was g uw to te 
I< e saw Mr. Monroe, wl was a Visit 
f the University, and I dir lin his TEE MALLY 
with the tw " r ires ts, Jet! 
s and Mad l hi f { 
him, for L be \ that ?¢ Saki thot ame 
niy vleanunfortunate atte ptt say snl 
thing to 1 t I sat by i After s 
time b t nd sa liow ts vy t 
father l was so surprised at t S question 
fr nan wl t hay know not . { 
u ad and had y 
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NEBRASKA BIMETALLISTS 
i THE | F THe NATION 
= Y tora mment the recent 
Ne ska lh itic Stats nvention isa fur 
tt evide f the fact that the silver senti 
nt of the West is very much underestimated 
tl st. I think I speak advisedly when I 
say that a fair majority of the delegates to that 
t were pronounced bimetallists, and 
at least one-third of the delegates were adve 
ites t free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
\ ata rat if sixteen to one. The fact is no 
torious that this convention was packed and 
inipulated by patronage dispensers, made 
I f federal appointees and post-office appli 
ints. Every applicant for a federal position 


that had been endorsed by the Democratic 
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State central committee was advised by letter 
that his endorsement might be subject to re- 
consideration, and was admonished to attend 
the convention as a delegate, or see to it that 
none but reliable Administration men were 
placed on the delegation; and many a delegate 
fixed his eye on a promised appointment, swal- 
lowed his convictions, misrepresented his con- 
stituency, and voted at the dictation of the pa- 
tronage dispensers. 

Your editorial does Mr. Bryan an injustice 
when you say, ‘‘Mr. Bryan thereupon an- 
nounced that he should join the Populists.” 
Mr. Bryan made no such announcement. He 
did say: ‘‘ When I am convinced that the De- 
mocracy of this State are in favor of a single 
gold standard, I will serve my people under 
some other name.” Mr. Bryan knows full well 
that this promise threatens no change in his 
party affiliations. Mr. Bryan has thousands of 
admirers in this State, myself among the num- 
ber, who believe him honest in his position, but 
who do not endorse bis sixteen-to-one ideas nor 
look with favor on his position towards the re- 
peal of the purchase clause. Nebraska Demo- 
crats are in favor of the repeal of the purchase 
clause, but have faith that the Administration 
will carry out the promises of the Chicago plat- 
form and legislate to the end that both gold 
and silver shall be the money of the country, 
and shall be received and coined without charge 
for mintage. The sixteen-to-one wail that 
comes from the silver States meets with no ap- 
proval from the thinking Democrats of Ne- 
braska, for it smells of the paternalistic ideas 
of the McKinleyites; but when the Eastern 
press seeks to make the public believe that 
Nebraska Democracy is advocating a single 
gold standard, it is either deceived or deceiv- 
ing. BIMETALLIST, 

Oman, NEB., October 15, 1893. 





MEDICAL EXAMINERS FOR PENSIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: The degree of debauchment to which 
the public morality has been led by our iniqui- 
tous pension system is constantly exposed by 
the Nation, and numerous remedies as fre- 
quently suggested. Among the latter, how- 
ever, I have failed to find one which, it appears 
to me, would tap the root of the evil, and it is 
—if I may be permitted to offer it to the public 
—that the examinations of candidates for pen- 
sions be confined to the medical officers of the 
army and navy. They are peculiarly well fit- 
ted for such duty, and the amount of expense 
involved in their mileage, if it should be found 
necessary to order them occasionally from 
point to point, would in no sense approach that 
of maintaining the present ‘‘army of pension 
examiners,” which, as I know from personal 
observation, is recruited frequently from 
medical men of neither professional nor 
moral. standing in their respective communi- 
ties. 

If the Nation would publish this letter, or, 
better still, urge this idea editorially, I believe 
the Government would be saved an enormous 
expense, and the appearance of a worthy pen- 
sioner’s name on the list be relieved of the 
tinge of suspicion or dishonor that now sur- 
rounds it. The crown ulcer of the present can- 
cerous system is undoubtedly the method pur- 
sued in selecting the pseudo-medical examin- 
ers—men who, nine times in ten, if they pos- 
sess any professional knowledge, are so far 
lost to all moral sense that they prove but tools 
in the bands of their vicious but virtual creat- 
ors, the pension agents. B. 








MISSIONARY THORNTON'S DEATH IN 
ALASKA. 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Srr: Missionary annals record no more pa- 
thetic death than the murder of H. R. Thorn- 
ton in far-off Alaska and the flight of his poor 
wife, news of which was telegraphed from the 
Pacific coast less than two weeks ago. The 
details of the tragedy are very meagre, giving 
only the fact that the murder was committed 
by a group of Eskimo boys, pupils in Mr. 
Thornton’s school, and that the elder part of 
the community at once put to death several of 
the boys implicated in the affair. But I am 
just in receipt of a letter from Mr. Thornton 
(probably by the steamer which brought Mrs. 
Thornton to San Francisco) which shows that 
the cloud was gathering when the letter was 
written; the lives of the four whites had al- 
ready been attempted, and they feared the 
worst. This last letter of Mr. Thornton is an 
appeal for help—congressional help in the way 
of money for protection, and especially for 
protection against the liquor traffic. A copy 
of a little yearly paper, from Cape Prince of 
Wales, opens with the sentence: ‘* The liquor 
question in the Arctic is a question of self- 
preservation to white residents and the Eski- 
mo race ’—a fact true of many places south of 
Alaska ! 

Mr. Thornton’s loss is a grievous one to his 
friends and to the work. He was aman of very 
great ability and culture. Coming as he did 
out of one of Virginia’s most brilliant groups 
of brothers, he was a first-honor man at old 
Hampden-Sidney College and a distinguished 
graduate of the University of Virginia. In 
his life he was scrupulously careful and manly. 
His last letter gives repeated expression to a 
full trust in God and confidence in the future 
of the work in Alaska. There will, no doubt, 
appear some more extended and authoritative 
account of his life and death. [simply offer 
this tribute as but a suggestion of what might 
be said. JoHN A. PRESTON. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., October 17, 1893. 





PROFESSOR SAUPPE’S LIBRARY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: It will be of interest to all students of 
philology to learn that the library left by Prof. 
Sauppe, the famous philologist of Gédttingen, 
is to be offered for sale. This collection in- 
cludes 9,000 volumes relating to classical philo- 
logy and archeology. The library has been 
examined by Prof. Wilhelm Meyer and Carl 
Dziatzko of Géttingen, who say that it is one 
of the choicest and most valuable libraries of 
its kind that ever have been offered for sale. 

Believing that the fact above mentioned will 
be of interest to the readers of your esteemed 
paper, I take the liberty of communicating it 
to you.—Respectfully, 

Dr. CONSTANTIN NORRENBERG, 
Commissioner German Library Exhibit. 


No, 2 GERMANIA PLACE, 
CuHIcaGo, October 14, 1893. 


Notes. 


J. SELWYN Tait & Sons have ready for publi- 
cation ‘The Larger Life,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Austin Adams, and ‘The Soul of the Bishop,’ 
by John Strange Winter. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce ‘ The 
Literary Study of the Bible,’ an account of the 











leading forms of literature represented in the 
Seriptures, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 

The volume of poems, lyrics, songs, and son- 
nets by Charles H. Crandall, called ‘Wayside 
Music,’ to be published by the Messrs, Putnam, 
will be issued in a limited edition. A frontis- 
piece will be furnished by Rosina Emmet. One- 
quarter of the collection has not hitherto ap- 
peared in print. 

Brentano has in press ‘Modern Scientific 
Whist,’ by C. D. P. Hamilton. 

How evanescent are the charms of the light 
essays on life, letters, and things in general 
with which the magazines regularly furnish 
us, one scarcely realizes until he sees them put 
on the outward appearance of books. The spice 
of anecdote and allusion and the meandering 
grace which characterize Miss Repplier’s con- 
tributions to the Atlantic have, no doubt, won 
for her a place in the affections of many of the 
readers of that magazine; Mr. E. S. Martin’s 
jocosely serious comments on life, in the style 
in which Robert Grant at present excels, may 
also easily have amused, or perhaps instructed, 
numbers of people who stumbled on them in 
the public prints. When, however, this dis- 
connected matter is collected respectively in 
‘Hours of Idleness’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
and ‘ Windfalls of Observation’ (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), it is hard to determine what their 
functions as books are, or to what public they 
address themselves. Those who read the ma- 
gazines have already sated their appetites, and 
those who do not—Mr. Howells holds that the 
two classes are thoroughly distinct—can hard- 
ly have much taste for a course here and there 
from the banquets of seasons gone by. 

Nor is the casé greatly different with the 
miscellaneous essays—on more serious subjects, 
it is true—which Mr. Gosse collects under the 
title of ‘Questions at Issue’ (D. Appleton & 
Co.), defend the christening as he may by in- 
sisting in his preface that they have the com- 
mon bond of treating unauthoritatively some 
of the unsettled critical questions of our time. 
Interesting as most of these essays are, they are 
not only now out of season, but incapable by 
their very shreds-and-patches quality of being 
woven into a single well-organized volume. If 
one should chance to be curious as to what Mr. 
Gosse thought of Kipling in 1891, or as to what 
part he took in such and such a discussion in 
the Forum in 1889, he could readily find what 
he desired from the periodical files in any good 
library. But in a book the reader—or, at 
least, the buyer—expects something more than 
miscellaneous literary matter. Of course, the 
case is different when the author’s opinion on 
even a bundle of unrelated subjects is of high 
importance. We cannot, however, with safety 
set so high a value on Mr. Gosse’s work. He 
has a deft hand and a dainty touch, and to 
read him is to row with the tide; but at best 
he offers us decidedly more style than sub- 
stance. Even one who holds the tenets Mr. 
Gosse advances, finds himself unsatisfied with 
the justification they receive at his hands. 

In ‘ An Embassy to Provence’ (The Century 
Co.) Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has given a de- 
lightful account of a delightful trip in a one- 
horse ‘‘shay” to Avignon and neighboring 
towns. His purpose was to meet and become 
acquainted with the Provencal poets who form 
the brotherhood of Félibres, and who count 
among their number men like Mistral (a pho- 
togravure of whom forms the frontispiece to 
the volume), Roumanille, Gras, Mathieu, Ta- 
van, and others. The magic charm of Pro- 
vence and its poetry quickly fell upon Mr. Jan- 
vier, and it is in sympathetic and appreciative 
mood that he describes the scenes, the men and 
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the women he saw and met. 
of the fragrance of the sunny South has passed 
into his bobok—something of the witching grace 
of Daudet when he writes of the beloved land 
of mirage; so that, quite apart from the useful 
information the author has collected in his 
pages, he has succeeded in making his readers 
understand that the Félibre movement is not 
a mere ebullition of poetic fancy, but the ex- 
pression in an already rich and true literature 
of a deep patriotic feeling. 
something of these poets of southern France 
from Mr. Janvier’s daintily written pages will 
surely be tempted to extend their knowledge 
of the Félibrige and the works of the first rank 
to which it has given birth. 

Prof. Genung’s ‘ Practical Rhetoric’ has been 
for some years one of the best-known text-books 
on that subject in common use in colleges. The 
author has now followed a prevailing tendency 
in treating almost the same material in a much 
more elementary fashion, in his ‘Outlines of 
Rhetoric’ (Ginn & Co.), for the use of high 
schools and academies. In many respects the 
smaller book is au improvement on the larger. 
It is more simple in plan, more compact, and 


A large measure 


Readers who learn 


shows the same good sense and absence of fussi- 
This new attempt to make plain to chil 
dren what has long been reserved for young 
men, will benefit the ordinary high-school cur- 
riculum, and help to hasten the day when col- 
leges will no longer be obliged to waste precious 
time on elementary rhetorical training. 
College instructors who give courses in argu- 
mentative composition will be glad to have 
their attention called to G, P. Baker's ‘ Speci- 
men Briefs’ (Cambridge: Harvard Coipera- 
tive Society), a pamphlet containing a large 
variety of briefs actually drawn by Harvard 
students in preparation for argumentative es- 
Accompanying each brief 


ness. 


says. are criti- 
cisms, and, in most cases, suggestions as to the 
precise way in which the plan in question could 
be improved. 

‘Old Anti-Slavery Days’ is the title of a 
volume embodying the proceedings of a nota- 
ble gathering held at Danvers, Mass., on April 
26 of the present year, under the auspices of 
the local historical society (Danvers: Rev. W. 
M. Ayres). A large and representative number 
f veteran abolitionists and their posterity was 
in attendance; and the brief speeches, the let 
ters from those unable to be present, and the 
biographical sketches in the appendix both re 
flect the spirit of the anti-slavery movement 
and add not a little of interest to its annals 
Reminiscence here sometimes goes astray, as it 
will, and reports the thing that was nof, or 
confounds date and place; nevertheless, this 
volume ought to find its way into every collec- 
tion of anti-slavery literature. 

Dr. W. Peterson's critical and explanatory 
edition of the ‘ Dialogus’ of Tacitus (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan) be- 
gins with a long introduction on the question 
of authorship (decided in favor of 
and date, on the matter of the dialogue with 
its language and style, and onthe MSS. The 
bibliography shows that this work has been 
all but neglected hitherto by 
American scholars. The text 
most careful study, and differs often from that 
of Halm. The notes are full, and the evidences 
of ‘painstaking work shown throughout the 
volumes make it a worthy companion to th 
editor’s tenth book of Quintilian. 

A new edition has just reached us of vols. i. 
and ii. of Prof. Jebb’s * Attic Orators from 
Antiphon to Is#us’* (Macmillan). 
ly work, as valuable to the English student of 
oratory as to the classical scholar, was noticed 
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is the result of 


This master 
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in our columns on its first appearance seven 
We observe no 
the 
quired by a slight alteration of the pages in re- 


printing. 


teen Vears ago 
present 


changes in the 


edition, except new indexes re 


The author has reverted to the con 
servative spelling of proper numes, e¢. y., An 
docides, Clearchus (rice Andokides, Klearchos, 
of the former edition 

Dr. Fennell’s ‘ Pindar’ has long been favor- 
ably known to Pindaric scholars as the 
important complete edition of the 
lished in England 


most 
odes pub 
A new edition just issued 
‘The Olympian and Pythian Odes,’ Cambridge 
University Press; New York: Macmillan), 
is primarily intended for students, and is very 
similar in scope and purpose to Prof. Gilder 
the editor makes re 


sleeve’s work, to which 


peated reference and due acknowledgment 
It is remarkable for the self-denying brevity 
and pertinence of the introductions and notes, 
which condense in the smallest compass a vast 
amount of research, sound scholarship, and 
sober independent judgment. Touching Mr 
Bury’s extreme application of Mezger’s theory 
of ** verbal 


responsions * or catchwords, Dr. 


Fennell is somewhat sceptical. He concludes 
that responsion of single words recurring in 
exactly the same position as regards metre is 
asarule without significance, and may some 
times be due to chance. Such responsions, he 
suggests, may be partly due ‘to perfunctory 
compliance with a lyric tradition derived from 
earlier and simpler forms of verse in which 
repetition had been both effective and signiti 
cant.” 

It is always a satisfaction to open a new 
volume bearing Ferdinand Brunetiére’s name 
He is at once so solid and so clear, so thought 
ful himself and suggestive of thought in 
of the 
puts forward, and so dominating, ag 


so bold in the novelty of some 


one might almost say, in his manner of press 


ing his arguments, that never vet bas an in 
telligent reader wearied of following him \ 
declared believer in the law of evolution, he 


has applied it with singular success to the elu 
cidation of literary movements 
the fifth of the 
critiques sur lhistoire de la littérature fran 
Paris: Hachette}, be has collected tive 


essays Which have appeared 


volume, 


series 
caise” 
magazines All are interesting and valuabl 
the first and thi 

excellent examples of his method 
Malherbe et Tevolution des 
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that Malherbe 


and the Pléiade to inaugurate a new move 


verts the widespread be 


broke completely with HRonsard 








ment. On the contrary, according to M. Bm 
neti>re, Malherbe could not so break, and tl 
influence of Ronsard was felt by | at th 
same time that he tended practically to the 
same end as that poet. In the last, and short 
est, article in the volume Le caract oo 
tiel de la littérature francais takes a 
prehensive view of the literature of Franc 
and brings out in a luminous manner its ‘‘s 
ciabl Every g book is 
worth reading 

M. Ernest Tissot bas writt k at ones 
nteresting and bold, ‘Le I veg 
Henri Ibsen: Biornstier I ~ Paris 
Perrin & Cie The boldness of it si is 
quiet assertion that Ibsen, thoug aking us 
fa different poet s truer t ature than 
the most realistic of F iramatists, and 
in Many respects, superior rand Du 
mas the \ Nc wl te i 
worthy tot 1 besicie this ter 
pinion many will heartily concur, though they 


may not be disposed to agree that the work of 














ris almost pure nvent 
ality in comparison with [bsem’s. M_ Tisset 
does genuine service, in his book, beth fo t 
pair of famous Norwegian writers and t 
French public, by giving the latter a 
Sight into the marked personalty [tse at 
Bjornson, and by brietiv summarizing and 
scribing their works. His effort in this re 
spect is in many ways akin to Mn Stacls 
successful attempt to reveal to f Pre f 
her day the beauties of Goethe, Sehil and 


other Germans To Americans, what M. 1 











sot has to sav is not novel; to most 
men it will come as a revelation, in spit 
work already done by Mm Ars 
and Count Prozor 

We have been dilatery in illing att 
toa charmingly printed and useful hittle book 
now several months old, vi Guido Ma 
zoni's Avviamento allo studte erit 1 
Lettere Italiane Ve na: Frat lL) 
It was written by a teacher who has ¢t 
sense to acknowledge that s avn i 
pupils are often ignorant as to t 
ploved in describing books and ul . 
the names and functions of nn wks of 
reference, and the location and t 
great Italian libraries All tt " 
more the little book tells us, and anv one wl 
has to do with Ltahan literat will f 
excellent manual t nsult forn \ at . 
seemingly so obvious or so trivial as to! " 
lected by the larger books 
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nt significance for us as thinking beings 

Mr. Balfour accepts the Kantian dictum that 

‘without matter categories are empty,” and 

nsists upon its rigid application as against 

ts themselves. His conclusion—so far as 

reaches anv s that neither lealism nor 

| Sm prov s any method for extract 

x general truths out of particular observa 

tions unless some general truths are first as 

sumed. Perhaps this is as far as the author 

f ‘A Defence of Philosophic Doubt’ can be ex 
pected to zg 

The Geographical Journal for October opens 


by Mr. W. M 


pally interesting for its graphic 


with a paper Conway, princi 
accounts of the 


mud avalanches in the upper Himalayas and 


the ‘‘astounding” scenery of the Hunza val- 
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ley, lately acquired by the British. He calls 
attention espccially to the extent and frequen- 
cy of these avalanches, making them a power- 
ful agent in determining the physical charac- 
ter of the country which geographers and geo- 
logists have hitherto overlooked, There is also 
an unusually interesting account of Lieut. 
Peary’s Arctic work, prepared from his un- 
published note-books by Mr. C. C. Adams, in 
which special recognition is made of the value 
and importance of the ethnographical work of 
the expedition, ‘‘ the most noteworthy yet done 
among the Arctic Highlanders.” Among the 
other articles are an address before the Teach- 
ers’ Guild Conference, held at Oxford, by 
Prince Krapotkin, on the teaching of physio- 
graphy, which is in fact an earnest appeal for 
making the natural sciences the very founda- 
tion of education; and the opening address to 
the Geographical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation by the President, Mr. H. Seebohm, a 
popular description of the North Polar Basin, 
closing with a very striking account of the 
sudden transitién from winter to summer in 
the Arctic regions of Siberia, when the disap- 
pearance of the ice on its breaking up in the 
rivers is almost inconceivably rapid. An ac- 
companying series of six maps shows the river 
basins, the heights and depths, the tempera- 
tire of the coldest and warmest months, the 
amount of rain and snow, and the vegetation 
of this region. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine also 
publishes Mr. Seebohm’s address at Notting- 
ham, together with the notes, chiefly geologi- 
cal, of a journey in southern Africa from Ma- 
shonaland to the east coast. Besides the usual 
carefully prepared monthly record, reviews of 
geographical literature, and lists of new maps, 
we remark a very appreciative notice of the 
late Surgeon-Major Parke, the medical officer 
of the Stanley expedition for the relief of 

min Pasha. 

As oar English dictionaries tend to become 
encyclopedias, so atlases encroach on the do- 
main of the gazetteer and ‘Statesman’s Year- 
book’ or political almanac. That new third 
edition of Kiepert’s ‘Grosser Hand-Atlas’ 
which the house of Dietrich Reimer is issuing 
in Berlin, accompanies each map with statistics 
of government, area, population, industry, 
financial condition, etc., and with an index of 
places in which population is affixed to each 
name. The amount of information thus con- 
densed is very great, and much enhances the 
value of the work. The third and fourth parts 
are before us with fine maps of the whole of 
Europe, of Russia, the German Empire in de- 
tail, Belgium and Holland, England, Spain 
and Portugal, and middle Italy; singularly 
clear, in spite of an exceptional fulness of 
places. 

From the same house we have a notable map 
of the globe with reference to sea-soundings, 
coaling-stations and docks, submarine cables, 
and overland telegraphs. This work proceeds 


from a bureau of the Navy Department. It is 
in three sheets to be joined in mounting. The 


land surface is indicated as well as the ocean 
depths. 


—The fourteenth volume of Washington's 
Writings completes the task of the editor, Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford, and publishers, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. A ‘ Note” contains informa- 
tion not communicated in the preface to vol i., 
viz., that this edition is a “selection from the 
wealth of material found,” with intent to 
‘* preserve a proper balance between the pub- 
lic and the private acts of the man, so display- 
ing his character more fully than has been 








done.” We now learn, too, for the first time, 
that while Mr. Ford prints about 500 more let- 
ters than Sparks, he omits at least as many 
which Sparks printed, making good the room 
by drawing more freely ‘‘on the diaries, farm 
journals, and plans of campaigns and of army 
organization.” There is a special index to 
these omissions, to which must be added the 
unused parts of letters that furnish illustra- 
tive extracts for footnotes. While in bis pre- 
face four years ago Mr. Ford had a grateful 
word for historical societies throughout the 
country (and especially the Massachusetts so- 
ciety) that had assisted him, in his ‘‘ Note” he 
excepts the New York and the Long Island 
societies; so that, slight as may hereafter be 
the inducement to print another edition of the 
Writings, Mr. Ford’s is evidently not final in 
respect to what may yet be brought to light, 
as it is not in the perplexing choice between 
the numerous forms of the extant documents. 
It was Mr. Ford’s plan to indicate in the pre- 
sent volume ‘the source of the printed ver- 
sion, whether an original, a draft, a transcript, 
contemporary letter-book, or a late copy”; but 
the labor probably seemed too great, even if it 
were worth while, and the attempt has been 
abandoned, the reader being left to reconcile 
as well as he can the inconsistency of literal 
and conventional reproductions of Washing- 
ton’s MS. Altogether, however, the ‘ father 
of his country” is to be found entire in Mr. 
Ford’s volumes, which cannot be read, espe- 
cially in these degenerate days of national 
statesmanship, without increased admiration 
for Washington, and without a sense of obliga- 
tion to his latest editor. - 


—This obligation is much enhanced by the 
chief feature of the volume before us, namely, 
the Washington pedigree, charted and set 
forth in detail for eleven generations, with 
wills, ete., together with a succinct history of 
the tracing of it, from Sir Isaac Heard to Mr. 
Waters and even (as our readers are not ig- 
norant) to Mr. Ford himself, who has discover- 
ed some important links in the now convinc- 
ing chain of evidence. This is a very valuable 
service indeed, and well-nigh final, though 
one represses a wish to see this chapter made 
a separate publication just yet. The remain- 
ing contents—Washington’s correspondence of 
1798, 1799, Tobias Lear’s account of his death, 
the action of Congress thereon, his will, etc.— 
make a pathetic impression. His being drag- 
ged back into the public service by fears of an 
attack from France, leading to his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief of a provisional 
army; the annoyances which immediately be- 
set him from a want of coiperation on the 
part of Adams’s Administration; the wan- 
ing strength of Federalism; his overburden- 
ed estate, on which he maintained twice as 
many negroes as were profitable, whom he 
could not free, as they were mixed up with 
his wife’s dower, and would not on principle 
sell or hire out; finally his last ailment, with 
the unskilful treatment and suffering end— 
make a picture in one tone. Mr. Ford tells 
the checkered fate of the will, which, being 
transferred for safety during the civil war to 
Richmond, was there exposed to the looting of 
the office of the State Secretary, and thrown 
into arubbish heap. It now reposes in its origi- 
nal depot, the Fairfax County Court-house. 
Mr. Ford is able to fix the location of Wash- 
ington’s landed property in the District of 
Columbia devised in the will, An appendix 
contains a letter from Cambridge, dated Au- 
gust 20, 1775, which is quite the most remark- 
able inthe volume on account of its strong and 








contemptuous judgment of ‘the People of this 
government.” Washington was particularly in- 
censed by the cowardice and peculation of the 
Massachusetts officers. The men, he concedes, 
might fight very well if properly officered, 
‘although they are an exceeding dirty and 
nasty people.” These privates, as he wrote to 
Richard Henry Lee nine days later, could not 
be induced ‘ to believe that there is or can be 
any danger till the Bayonet is pushed at their 
Breasts” ; not ‘¢ from any uncommon prowess, 
but rather from an unaccountable stupidity in 
the lower class.” In the former letter Wash- 
ington censures the defeat at Bunker's Hill, as 
the fault of the officers. We conclude these 
remarks by calling attention to the last letter 
penned by Washington, the day before his 
death, which is given in facsimile in the cur- 
rent issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
American History, for October. Its intrinsic 
value is nil, but the sentimental interest at- 
taching to it would have insured it a place in 
Mr. Ford’s collection if it had been available 
in season. 


—Following in due sequence bis school edi- 
tions of Czesar and of Cicero’s Orations, Presi- 
dent Harper, with Dr. F. J. Miller, gives us an 
edition of the ‘ Bucolies’ and the first six books 
of the ‘Eneid’ (American Book Co.). The 
unique thing about it is that the notes, which 
are on the same page as the text, contain no- 
thing whatever of a grammatical nature, but 
are designed ‘‘to afford stimulus and material 
for the study of the poet from a literary point 
of view.” These notes, therefore, while pre- 
senting the usual brief explanations on points 
of antiquarian lore, are chiefly remarkable for 
containing a large collection of passages taken 
from Greek, Latin, Italian, and English authors 
in relation to whom Virgil stands either as the 
imitator or as the imitated. If the boy could 
be made to read them (a point, by the way, on 
which the gravest doubt may be entertained), 
such passages would be very enlightening to 
him. With the too narrow range of classical 
authors now read in our schools, it is extreme- 
ly desirable that the student should be shown 
how wide a field there is beyond, and how 
great is the debt which modern literature owes 
to the ancient. Whether, however, such pas- 
sages are really instructive as to the actual 
meaning of Virgil, and help to a real un- 
derstanding of the Latin language in the 
Latin—whether they assist the boy to put him- 
self in the place of a Roman reader and to get 
the Roman point of view—these are questions 
still sub judice and too long to discuss here. 
But about one point we feel no doubt, and this 
is that the series of supplementary notes con- 
tained in a dozen pages at the end of the book 
is a positive evil, for these notes contain no- 
thing but out-and-out translations into Eng- 
lish, without a word of explanation, of the 
more difficult passages in the poems. Such a 
translation, of course, applies only to the pas- 
sages in question, the boy swallows it bodily, 
and it is of no more use to him, when he meets 
a similar phrase in his future reading, than is 
last month’s pill for this month’s headache. 
Such a passage should be explained by the 
teacher in the classroom without translation, 
and translation should never be employed until 
the boy has been made to feel the Latin 
thought as it stands in the Latin itself. Gram- 
matical, prosodiacal, and rhetorical studies of 
Virgil are not neglected in this edition, but all 
such matters are treated in an introduction 
and by the ‘inductive method”; the treatment 
is excellent of its kind. Antiquities are illus- 
trated by about fifty woodcuts in the text 
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(with no references to the sources from which 
they are taken), and bya dozen full-page copies 
of ancient statues and modern paintings 


—A very sumptuous edition of Catullus, to- 
gether with the ‘* Pervigilium Veneris,” is that 
of Mr. S. G. Owen (London: Lawrence & Bul 
len; New York: Macmillan). It is a quarto, 
printed on the finest and heaviest hand-made 
paper, with wide margins and rough edges, 
and it is illustrated with eight beautiful photo- 
gravures designed by Weguelin. The notes at 
the end are purely critical, and show at a 
glance that the value of the book does not rest 
alone upon the lavishness of its outer attire, 
and that it isno mere ¢dition de luxe of some- 
body else’s work. Mr. Owen has bestowed 
upon these texts the same careful work which 
made his edition of Ovid's ‘ Tristia’ invaluable 
for the critical study of those poems. While 
using the best editions as a foundation, he has 
not followed slavishly in the footsteps of any 
of the modern editors, and has even, in nume- 
rous places in Catullus, had recourse once 
more toa fresh collation of the Oxford MS. His 
own emendations and corrections he admits 
into the text in about twenty passages of Ca 
tullus, and in three or four of the ** Pervigili 
um.” Most of them have already been submit- 
ted to criticism, having first appeared in the 
pages of the Classical Review ; all deserve re 
spectful attention and study. It is only to be 
regretted that the magnificence of the book 
makes its price so high as to put it out of the 
reach of most scholars. 


—Regarding ‘The Division of Words,” a 
correspondent writes: 


“The dispute in your columns is no new 
thing under the sun. It was evidently rife 
among the Romans in the Augustan age, and 
Augustus himself, in this altercation as in so 
many other emergencies, proved an artful 
dodger. He offended neither party and was 
safe from the criticism of both. He never di- 
vided his words at all. We read in Suetonius 
(Augustus, §87): ‘In his handwriting I have 
especially noticed this: he does not div ide 
words, nor, when letters are too many, does he 
carry them over from the end of lines to an 
other, but at once writes them there under 
neath, and draws a line round them” (Notavi 
et in chirographo ejus illa praecipue: jon dividit 
rerba, nec ab extrema parte versuum abu! 
dantes literas in alterum transfert, sed ibidem 
statim subjicit, circumducitque.) Whatever 
the imperial division of words might have been, 
Augustus must have been suspected of pat 
tiality. But, thanks to a masterly evasion, he 
was as safe as the fox who, after running int 
his hole, pulls in the bole after him, or as the 
modern Paris in a picture at Chicago who eats 
up the apple himself, leaving the goddesses 
with much to lament but nothing to complain 
On” 


—The Oxford and Cambridge certificate ex- 
amination lists, published in the Guardia 
September 15, give some interesting indica 
tions of the condition of the higher education in 
England. The number of candidates was 1,8 
an increase of 100 on the previous vear, and 
they were sent by 80 schools. Several of t} 
Marlboroug 
and Charterhouse, were not represented. Eton 
heads the list with sixty boys, followed closely 
by Winchester, Rugby, and St. Paul's, Lon 


largest, however, as Harrow, 


don. The subjects for examination were . 
and 1,486 offered for elementary mathematics, 
1,274 for Latin, 1,214 for Scripture knowled 
1,025 for Greek, 1,012 for history, 1,001 
French. Natural science was divided into six 


subjects, and the total number offering was 
435. As compared with last vear, the students 
in the following subjects have decreased, vu 

history, botany, and physical geography ; in 
the three divisions of ** natural philosophy’ 
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and tyranny, but sentimentality and philan- 
thropy, were the marked features, one may al- 
most say the vices, of the nobility, who in their 
ignorance hailed with delight a revolution 
which proclaimed the doctrine of universal 
equality. In all countries, and especially in 
France, social feeling counts for a great deal 
more than the law of the land. When the 
tevolution broke out, there existed in France 
many iniquitous laws and many oppressive in- 
stitutions; but it is clear enough that a gene- 
ration which adored Rousseau was filled with 
humane and philanthropic sentiment. 

The second of the delusions which prevent 
many Englishmen from really understanding 
the course of the Revolution is the idea that, 
because the French monarcby was not an op- 
pressive despotism, the French people had no 
valid ground for detesting the ancien régime. 
This is an error which has infected some of 
the most powerful thinkers. It vitiates all 
Burke’s speculations about the Revolution. 
He saw with greater clearness than any man 
of his generation, we might almost say than 
any man who has lived since his time, both the 
speculative unsoundness of Revolutionary prin- 
ciples and the practical viciousness of Revolu- 
tionary methods; he all but prophesied, during 
the sittings of the National Assembly, both the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror and the advent 
of a military despot. But he either would not 
or could not perceive why it was that French- 
men preferred enduring the brutal cruelty of 
Jacobin tyranny to incurring the risk of a 
Restoration. Taine, with far less excuse than 
Burke, is guilty of a similar blindness. When 
he dwells on all the evils of the Jacobin con- 
quest, he is apt to use expressions which sug- 
gest that, under the mild rule of Louis XVI., 
the French people had no reasonable ground 
for desiring fundamental changes. Yet every 
attempt to rehabilitate the ancien régime is 
answered by one remark of Tocqueville’s 
which goes to the root of the whole matter: 
‘* 4 condition of society,” he says somewhere, 
‘““which was detested by every one who knew 
it, was, we may be certain, detestable.” 

This observation, obvious as it is, is as con- 
clusive as it is obvious. Yet one is naturally 
curious to know in some detail what were the 
causes which in the eighteenth century Jed the 
mass of Fr: :chmen to detest the social condi- 
tion under which they lived. This curiosity is 
amply satisfied by Mr. Lowell's treatise. As 
one glances through the topics with which it 
deals, one sees that, towards the end of the 
last century, every class of Frenchmen was 
harassed and irritated by a system of govern- 
ment which France had outgrown, and which 
was the more annoying just because French- 
men enjoyed enough freedom to feel bitterly 
the evil of arrangements which hamperedevery 
action of their lives. The smaller States of 
Italy and of Germany were far more oppress- 
ively governed than France, yet the subjects 
of Italian or German princes felt the ills unde 
which they suffered less acutely than did 
Frenchmen. <A despotism which has crushed 
the people's spirit is less resented than feeble 
tyranny which leaves its victims energy and 
hope enough to agitate for reform or to desire 
revolution, It is no exaggeration to say that, 
towards the later years of Louis XVI.'s reign, 
there existed no single large body of Frenchmen 
which did not feel bitter discontent. On the sup- 
port of the army must repose in the last resort 
the power of every government, yet the French 
army was, long before 1789, prepared to 
coalesce with the populace against the crown. 
The main causes of discontent were two. Men 
of capacity who were net nobles could not hold 
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high military rank, and the reforms suggested 
by the defeats of the Seven Years’ war had bro- 
ken upthe old military system without concili- 
ating the good will of the soldiers. Next tothe 
army, the main prop of every government 
must be the magistracy. Yet, by a singular 
fatality, the magistracy of France had, for 
more than a generation, been engaged in a 
contest with the crown. There is no single de- 
partment of government in which the incom- 
petence of Louis XVI. and his advisers is so 
manifest as in his dealings with the parlia- 
ments. The French parliaments were very bad 
law-courts. From the point of view of a philo- 
sophic reformer there was a great deal to be 
said in favor of their abolition. A monarch 
who had despotically reformed the judicature 
of France would have gained the applause of 
philosophers and the good will of the peo- 
ple. A monarch who had conciliated the par- 
liaments would at least have been supported 
by the French magistracy. Louis X VI. so mis- 
managed matters that he irritated at once the 
parliaments and the people. He allied against 
him all that was revolutionary and all that 
was conservative in France. 

Consider, again, the position of French men 
of letters. Their influence was, towards the 
end of Louis XV.’s reign, greater than it has 
ever been at any other time either in France 
or in any other European country. Men talk 
of Johnson as a literary despot, but the mode- 
rate and constitutional rule of Johnson was 
as nothing compared to the limitless power of 
Voltaire. Nothing like it now exists in modern 
Europe. Nor was his influence due solely to 
his own astounding energy and talent; he rep- 
resented in its highest form the authority of a 
class. The modern literary world has no des- 
pot, but one of the reasons why no man can 
play the tyrant of literature is that the world 
of letters, as a great social and political power, 
no longer exists. If every writer in the United 
States were hostile to President Cleveland, the 
hostility would hardly weaken his influence. 
In England at the present moment the enmity 
of literary men to Mr. Gladstone would be 
felt by every one to bea far less serious matter 
than (say) the defection from his side of the Non- 
conformist ministers, of the Irish priesthood, 
or of the leaders among the English artisans. 
Yet at the very time when literature was a 
real power in France, men of letters were to a 
man hostile to the King and to the governing 
classes. The hostility is intelligible enough to 
any one who ponders upon the story of the 
celebrated ‘Encyclopedia.’ Had the work 
been published in England, its appearance 
would not have affected for a moment the sta- 
bility of the throne or the security of the 
ehurch. Its publication shook the French mo- 
narchy and the French Church because the 
Government attempted to hinder its publica- 
tion. The delay in bringing out the work and 
the danger involved in its publication irritated 
the masters of French opinion, and every vol- 
ume that came out was a triumph over the 
Government. The ‘Encyclopedia’ was the 
outward and visible sign of the decaying au- 
thority of the State and the Church. 

Let our readers, again, following Mr. Low- 
ell’s guidance, examine the general charac- 
teristics of French taxation. Our author ap- 
pears to hold, and with reason, that the bur- 
den under which taxpayers groaned was not so 
heavy as is generally supposed. To make out 
what was its exact weight is now an impossi- 
bility, but the finance of the French monarchy, 
was marked by two features which were enough 
to excite the bitterest popular indignation. 
Taxation was visibly unequal. The nobles and 








the priests did not, indeed, in reality escape 
from the payment of taxes, but it was patent 
to all the world that nobles and ecclesiastics 
enjoyed the odious privilege of exemption from 
taxation the weight of which crushed the mid- 
dle classes and the poor. Taxes, again, were 
asarule levied by farmers-general, or, to use 
an expressicn with which readers of the New 
Testament are more familiar, by publicans. It 
may well be doubted whether modern readers 
realize the results which inevitably flow from 
the farming out of the taxes. The resources of 
the State are thereby greatly diminished. No- 
thing like the whole tax collected ever flows into 
the national treasury; or, toput the same thing 
in other words, the taxpayers are inevitably 
made to pay a far larger sum than is required 
for defraying the expenses of the State. The 
exaction, again, of taxation which is already 
too heavy, becomes from the nature of things 
intolerably severe. The publican must, in or- 
der to recoup himself for his advances to the 
State, wring every penny he can out of the 
taxpayer. The State, in short, when it farms 
out the collection of taxes, borrows on high 
terms from usurers who, if they are to make a 
good thing out of the transaction, must cheat 
the State and oppress the people. England, 
during the great war, raised so huge a revenue 
that the present generation stand aghast at the 
taxes paid by their grandfathers, yet the Gov- 
ernment of England was never stronger than 
during the contest for national existence. The 
France of the Bourbons was never called upon 
to pay any fine so tremendous as the milliards 
which were wrung from republican France by 
Germany; but the taxation of the Bourbons 
created and left behind it a feeling of bitter- 
ness which, after the lapse of a century, has 
hardly been forgotten, while the Third Republic 
has gained the adherence of the mass of the 
French people. The explanation of these facts 
has already been given. In England taxation 
has always fallen on all classes alike, and the 
farming of taxes has, as a general rule, been 
for centuries unknown. Republican France 
knows nothing of exemptions and employs no 
farmers-general. 

Look at the matter, then, from whichever 
side you will, you come to one and the same 
conclusion. 
tem of oppressive tyranny, but it was a system 
of misgovernment which harassed, torment- 
ed, and irritated every subject of the French 
monarchy. This is the lesson taught by Mr. 
Lowell’s ‘Eve of the French Revolution,’ and 
it is a lesson well worth learning, for, when 
once learned, it explains the enigmas presented 
by the history of France from 1789 to 1893, 


The ancien régime was not a sys- 


THE NEW LEWIS AND CLARK.—I. 


History of the Expedition under the Com- 
mand of Lewis and Clark, to the sources 
of the Missouri River, thence across the 
Rocky Mountains and down the Columbia 
River to the Pacific Ocean, performed dur- 
ing the years 1804-56, by order of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. A new edi- 
tion, faithfully reprinted from the only au- 
thorized edition of 1814, with copious critical 
commentary, prepared upon examination of 
unpublished official archives, and many other 
sourcesof information, including a diligent 
study of the original manuscript journals 
and field-notes of the explorers, together 
with a new biographical and bibliographical 
introduction, new maps and other illustra- 
tions, and a complete index. By Elliott Coues, 
late Captain and Assistant Surgeon United 
States Army, late Secretary and Naturalist 
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United States Geological Survey, Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, ete. In 
four volumes. New York: Francis P. Har 
per. 1803. 

TuHIs title-page, printed in twenty-eight lines, 
is notable. It is six lines longer than that of 
the editio princeps, and stands in sharp con 
trast to the Dedication, in which, in six lines, 
Dr. Coues pays a fitting tribute to the peopk 
of the great West, as well as to the statesman 
who first foresaw, and the soldiers who first 
their future 
were the first men to cross the continent in our 
zone, the truly golden zone. A dozen years be 
fore them, Mackenzie had crossed in British 
dominions far north, but settlements are even 
Still earlier had 
Mexicans traversed the narrowing continent 
from the Gulf to the Pacific, but se 
find little worth discovery. It 
in the zone penetrated by Lewis and Clark 


saw, domain. Lewis and Clark 


now sparse in that parallel. 


med to 


was Otherwise 


There development began at once and is 
now nowhere surpassed. Along their route 
ten States, with a census in 1800 of eight anda 


half millions, have arisen in the wilderness. 
These millions and more yet unborn must be 

take themselves to Lewis and Clark as the dis 
coverers of their dwelling-places, as authors of 
their geographical names, as describers of their 
aborigines, as well as of native plants, animals, 


In all 


writings of Lewis and Clark must be monu- 


\ 
the 


and peculiarities. these States 
mental—the «riya és aeé that Thucydides wished 
for. 
gon, when it was urged that the United States 
could claim only the mouth of the Columbia 


because Capt. Gray had discovered nothing 


In disputes about the ownership of Ore- 


more, While a British vessel had been first to 
sail a hundred up the river, it 
answered that the two American captains had 
Butthey did very 
much more. They were the first that ever 
burst through the Rocky Mountain barrier, 
and they made known practicable passes. They 


miles was 


explored it ten times as far. 


first opened the gates of the Pacitic slope, and 
hence filled the valley of the Columbia with 
Americans. We thus 
which is proverbially nine poipts, and that 


obtained possession, 
while diplomacy was still vacillating. 

The credit of our Great Western discovery is 
the 


Ori 


due to Jefferson, though he never crossed 
Alleghanies. When 
noco rushing into the ocean with irrepressibl 


Columbus saw the 
power and volume, he knew that he had an- 
chored at the mouth of a continental 
So Jefferson, ascertaining that the Missouri, 
though called a branch, at once changed the 
color and character of 
sure that whoever followed it would reach the 


river. 


the Mississippi, felt 


innermost recesses of our America. Learning 
afterward that Capt. Gray had pushed into 
the mouth of the Columbia only after 
days’ breasting its outward current, he deemed 
that river a worthy counterpart of the Mis- 
souri, and their Headwa- 
ters could not be far apart in longitude. In 
augurated in 1801, before his first Presidential 


nine 


was convinced that 


term was half over he had obtained, as a sort 
sum which 


He had als 


secretary, for its 


of secret-service fund, the small 
sufficed to fit out the expedition 

selected Lewis, his 
head, and put him in a course of spec 
ing. But the actual voyage up the Missouri 


private 
ul train 
purchased April 30, 1803, was not begun till t] 
middle of May, 1SO4. 

Forty-five persons in three boats comp 
the party. 
navigation was arduous, the river 


sed 
They were good watermen, but 
xtremecyv 
rapid, changeful in channel, and full of eddies 
and sawyers. The last white settlement Was 


hut some meat 


passed within a week. 
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is the most familiar to readers of English 
books was Sir William Siemens, who worked a 
great improvement in the quality of English 
enginery, and first forced the practical Eng- 
lishman to entertain a sincere respect in prac- 
tical matters for the scientific physicist. He 
died ten years ago, receiving the last distinc- 
tion of a burial in Westminster Abbey. He 
was the fourth of the brothers. Hans, the 
second, made the glass. Friedrich, the fifth, 
inventor of the Siemens burner, devotes him- 
self to regenerative combustion. Charles, the 
sixth, is probably the greatest business mana- 
ger among them. Walter, the seventh, was 
the developer of the wonderfully scientific 
copper-mine in the Caucasus; while Otto, the 
eighth, was his successor there. Several others 
of the name have been connected with the busi- 
ness; but the most interesting man of them all 
has been the eldest of the brothers, Dr. Werner 
von Siemens, Member of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, inventor of the dynamo, discoverer 
of electrostatic charging by means of a bat- 
tery, author of the Siemens unit of resistance, 
earliest adherent of Faraday’s theory, and 
founder of the fortunes of the house of Siemens. 

The mechanical perfection of the volume is 
worthy of the author. A sea-green linen bind- 
ing, leaves of tinted paper so thick that 175 of 
them make an inch, tastefully cut pica, superb 
presswork, all proclaim that commercial re- 
muneration has not been the first care. In 
fact, the work is in part quite frankly of 
the nature of a réclame. Dr. von Siemens had 
perhaps some share in a moral quality not un- 
known among his countrymen, a deep com- 
punctious sense that his besetting sin was ex- 
cessive modesty and self-depreciation, with an 
earnest resolve to fight it down, if so be by 
God’s grace he might. But there are in truth 
several reasons why Werner Siemens did not 
for long receive all the credit to which he was 
justly entitled. In the first place, he was not 
a thoroughly educated physicist, and often 
made slips that show it. We will not recount 
the deplorable history of the bathymeter, but 
will rather select a less decided example. He 
says in this book (p. 327) that the problem of a 
flying-machine ‘is, for every mind possessing 
a slight mechanical training, a very simple 
one.” He proceeds to say that inclined planes 
to assist in supporting the weight are worth- 
less. Now, such argumentation was pardon- 
able in Babinet forty years ago, but it has 
since that time been plainly shown that it rests 
on assumptions in regard to the motions of 
fluids which resemble but very slenderly the 
facts of nature. To-day, to accuse those who 
are engaged upon the problem of the flying- 
machine of ignorance is simply to expose one’s 
own. Now, it is very natural that scientific 
men, with the enormous volume of new work 
that they have to examine, should be somewhat 
slow in finding out the real merit of those who 
so make themselves ridiculous. In the second 
place, Dr. Siemens stood, for the greater part 
of his life, outside the circle of German uni- 
versity professors, and advocated a theory to 
which they were disinclined. Insome branches, 
such as that of philosophy, to be opposed to the 
oftticial view in Germany means utter neglect. 
In physics, it is not so bad; still, even in physics 
nobody who understands the German can 
think that it could be unimportant. In the 
third place, Siemens’s profession was one in 
which enormous profits were to be made—pro- 
fits depending upon the man’s reputation. No 
wonder, then, that, in that line, competition 
for the honor of discoveries should be particu- 
larly bitterand ungenerous. Add that Siemens 
himself had shown himself as adroit as any- 











body in combining scientific research with the 
pursuit of wealth, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the friends of his competitors 
should do him any public honor which, by any 
means not positively dishonorable, they could 
wrest from him. 

After all, his scientific merit, which is cer- 
tainly considerable, though hardly to be called 
great, is everywhere recognized. His highest 
capacity is not in pure science but in engineer- 
ing, or, rather, it is of a military kind. He 
makes a marvellously clear and penetrating 
judgment quickly, and is ready to stake his 
fortunes upon it. The first successful deep-sea 
cable was laid in 1857 from Bona in Algeria to 
the island of Sardinia. The house of Siemens 
had furnished only the electrical apparatus; 
but Werner Siemens was to do the testing of 
the cable during and after the laying. He had 
no further responsibility. The cable was an 
old-fashioned affair weighing at least four 
pounds per yard. The problem of how to lay 
such a thing down, without breakage and 
without waste, at a depth of 1,000 to 1,500 
fathoms, was so difficult that the different en- 
gineers who were to be upon the vessel found 
themselves, on the passage from Genoa to Sar- 
dinia, of the most widely different opinions 
about the matter. The man who was respon- 
sible, an Englishman, thought the best way 
was to proceed quickly, and let the cable run 
out without check, so as to bring no strain 
upon it. A French engineer, on the other 
hand, thought that the cable would hang down 
in a catenary curve, and would necessarily 
break. This was certainly far from a foolish 
idea. Siemens did not expect to have any- 
thing to do with the mechanical business, but 
declared that the operation could not be per- 
formed as the Englishman proposed, yet that 
it could be done by putting on a break suffi- 
cient to support a weight of cable equal in 
length to the depth of the water. They start- 
ed from Bona in the evening, proceeding on 
the English plan. By dawn they found they 
had laid a third part of the cable, though they 
had covered only a fifth of the distance. They 
had only just enough left to reach a shallow 
spot near Sardinia. The contractor then went 
to Siemens and requested him to lay the re- 
mainder of the cable. Many a man would 
have simply washed his hands of it. Why 
should he undertake so difficult a task and 
such enormous responsibilty, without pre- 
paration, without any surplus of cable, and 
without adequate machinery? Incredible as 
it may seem, they did not even have a ship’s 
log-line on board. Here was this untried prob- 
lem of laying down perhaps a million dollars’ 
worth of cable at the bottom of the deep sea, 
without losing it if one could help it. Yet 
Siemens does not seem to have hesitated. He 
laid the cable; and, although he strained it a 
little, he laid it successfully. We can well be- 
lieve him when he says: 


‘*The continuous mental strain, and the con- 
sciousness that any error committed may occa- 
sion the loss of the whole cable, makes the lay- 
ing of a deep-sea cable a very anxious, and for 
a length of time thoroughly exhausting, affair 
forall concerned, andespecially for the leader of 
the undertaking. Towards the end of the fore- 
going work, in which I would not allow myself 
a moment's rest and refreshment, I could only 
keep myself up by frequently taking strong 
black coffee, and required several days for re- 
covering my strength.” 


The full account of Siemens’s work will be 
most interesting to the engineerand to the man 
of science; but even the reader who may 
choose to skip all this will find it one of the 
most charming publications of the year. He 





will be surprised to find how many exciting ad- 
ventures Siemens met with. At the very outset 
of his career he found himself defending a fort 
at Kiel against the Danes. For this purpose he 
was obliged to recruit a force, and, having en- 
listed them, to persuade them to go out of their 
own territory. It is needless to say that the 
defence was conducted on scientific principles. 
Submarine mines, or torpedoes, were used. 
They so scared the Danes that there was no at- 
tack. Another time he was shipwrecked in the 
Red Sea, and, with a whole steamer full of 
people, was cast upon a bare rock, where they 
nearly perished from thirst. Once, when he 
was laying a cable, a waterspout passed over 
the vessel. As for such incidents as accidental 
explosions, imprisonment, duels, being under 
fire in war, getting nearly frozen to death, 
complete destitution, peril from sharks and 
from robbers, danger of being put to death as 
a wizard, his life seems to have been full of 
them. There are many spirited descriptions 
of scenes and of phenomena of sky and sea. 
The anecdotes about curious personalities and 
amusing situations are many and good. Un- 
fortunately the English of the translation, sel- 
dom excellent, is in many a place painfully 
awkward, quite ungrammatical, or downright 
unintelligible. The translator seems to be one of 
those persons who think they can improve upon 
accepted English idioms, and reform the lan- 
guage on a German model. There is, no doubt, 
some analogy between a rude, obscure style 
and disobliging, surly manners. It is singular 
how many admirers both find in Prussia. Sie- 
mens himself, though his style, when he is off 
his guard, is often delightful, yet explains, 
evidently with an approving conscience, that 
he has taken no pains whatever to write agree- 
ably; and one of his main regrets at leaving 
the Prussian army was that he found the blunt- 
ness of the Prussian military manners so 
charming. He then considered whether or not 
he should become a Prussian Amtmann; but 
the manners cf that class were not sufficiently 
rasping for his taste. Such tastes are certain- 
ly not to be disputed, but we should like to 
have them expounded. The idea seems to be 
that whatever is unamiable is sterling and 
virtuous. 





Banks: 
Success. 


A Record of Social and 
By Henry W. Wolff. 
1893. 
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THE cry for governmental aid for all the poor 

and oppressed is now so shrill and incessant 

that the public has no ears for reports of what 
the humbler members of society have done for 
themselves. These reports will be neglected 
until philanthropists understand that the prob- 
lem of poverty is a moral one, and that all 
schemes for regenerating men by improving 
their material conditions are idle unless their 
character also is improved. Meanwhile, those 
who hoid that men must work out their own 
salvation are cheered from time to time by 
evidence that this is done to a greater extent 
than is commonly supposed. Not long since 
we noticed Mr. Wilkinson’s little book enti- 
tled ‘Mutual Thrift,’ as revealing the un- 
suspected magnitude of the business of the 
provident societies in England. We have now 
before us avery striking account of what has 
been done in the same general direction, al- 
though with different methods, in some of the 

Continental countries, especially Germany and 

Italy. It is much to be regretted, however, 

that the description of this work did not fall 

into more competent hands. Mr. Wolff is 
enthusiastic in a good cause; but his knowledge 
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of banking and finance in general is so limited, 
and his language so extravagant, that we are 
unable to give implicit credence to his state- 
ments. Some of his information, however, is 
evidently trustworthy, and it is fortunately 
the most important matter in the book. 

The Credit Associations of Schulze-Delitzsch 
are comparatively well known, but their main 
features may properly be restated for the pur 
pose of contrast with the loan banks of Raiff- 
eisen, which have attracted much less atten 
tion. In Schulze’s banks a certain number of 
persons associate themselves for the purpose ot 
collecting savings and making small loans, 
every member subscribing for one share and 
paying for it in instalments as he is able. De- 
posits are received from outsiders, but a law 
passed in 188% forbids lending except to mem 
bers. The capital thus received is loaned, at 
as high interest as can be obtained, principally 
upon personal securities, but for very short 
terms. Three months is the usual period, but 
a renewal can be obtained. The managers 
draw small salaries, but are allowed commis 
sions upon the business done. After the shares 
have been paid up, profits are distributed as 
dividends. The liability of the members of 
the association is unlimited. It has been esti 
mated that banks of this general type now 
number 4,500, and doa business of £450,000, 000; 
but this statement lacks proof. It is known, 
however, that there are more than 1,000 in the 
Schulze-Delitzsch union, having more than half 
a million members, and a working capital of 
nearly 600,000,000 marks. The entire growth 
has taken place since 1860, and has gone on in 
spite of the hostile policy of the Government; 
Bismarck exhibiting persistent malignity to- 
wards Schulze. while actively aiding the so- 
cialistic schemes of Lassalle. 

The Raiffeisen banks date from 1849, but it 
was not until 1880 that they began to increase 
rapidly. They now number more than one 
thousand in Germany alone, perhaps two thou- 
sand all told. 
local, and, as will be seen, require personal ac- 
quaintance between borrowers and lenders 
One bank to a parish is the rule, but if the 
parish has less than four hundred inhabitants, 
a group is formed within which the bank may 
operate. Liability is unlimited, no salaries are 
paid except to the cashier (who is not a direct- 
or), the shares are of almost nominal value, the 
dividends are practically nothing, and no 
pledge is required of the borrower, who must 
generally, however, furnish one or two sureties. 
The bank is therefore simply an association of 
neighbors who agree to lend of their collective 
wealth to such of their number as they know 
are honest and capable of using money. This. 
after all, is the secret of successful banking, as 
we know it, which differs only in being carried 
on more with an eye for gain, and less from 
neighborly feeling. Its basis is ** two-name 
paper,” but in the case of the Raiffeisen banks 
the borrower must explain preciseiy for what 
he requires the loan. The interest charged is 
low, and the term of the loans, as is necessary 
for agricultural operations, is long. It 
that none of these banks has ever failed, and 
that they are so highly esteemed as to obtain 
many loans from savings-banks, and to be c: 
signated by the courts as depositories of trust 
funds. <A central bank has been formed that. 
to some extent, supervises the affairs of the 
local institutions, receives and distributes the 
balances, and acts as their agent in purchasing 
goods and for other purposes. 

It is apparent that these two types of bank 
have not only different methods, but also dif 


These organizations are strictly 


is said 


ferent fields of operation. In a manufactur- 
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ing and commercial community it would be 
difficult to lend upon personal character alone 
because people do not know each other so well 
as in a tranquil rural village—they are too 
many. Nor where competition is brisk would 
it be practicable to tind men who would make 
themselves liable without limit for no pecu 
hilary compensation, an a 


country town the 
attractiveness of a serious cecupation is a suf 
ficient compensation, especially when that o 

cupation is intrinsically so fascinating as the 
acquisition of minute knowledge concerning 
In short, 
where business is brisk, time is money; where 


the circumstances of our neighbors 


there is a superfluity of leisure. men will almost 
pay for something to do. At the same tinue 
the success of these combinations of business 
and philanthropy, if it is as great as Mr. Wolff 
represents, is a very remarkable social phene 
menon. Many of our country towns and vil 
lages suffer from the lack of savings-banks, 
and there is no economic reason why institu 
tions of the Raiffeisen type should not succeed 
here, except the principle of unlimited liabili 
ty, which is not a necessary feature 

Mr. Wolff describes the ‘* Banche Popolari 
of Italy, established by S. Luzzatti. as re 
sembling the credit institutions of Schulze 
Delitzsch, and the ** Casse Rurali” of Dr. Wol 
lemborg as similar to Raiffeisen’s loan banks 
But it is unnecessary to follow him further 
Chapters are added upon institutions of simi 
lar character in Belgium, in Switzerland, and 
in France, but they need no particular men 
tion. Mr. Wolff deserves credit for calling at 
tention to a very unobtrusive but very im 
portant development of economic enterprise, 
and we trust that his book may meet with such 
success as to induce him to continue his studies, 
and to give us some further information in 
which fact shall count for more, and hearsay 
and imagination for less 


Shakspere : Finf Vorlesungen aus dem Nach 





lass von Bernhard ten Brink. Strassburg 
Tribner. 1893, 

AT the time of his death, in January, 18”, 

Ten Brink had brought his * History of En 

lish Literature’ only to the threshold of the 

Elizabethan period, and had not mad 





y and th r 


spere the subject of any such 





investigation as he had bestowed upon Chau 
cer. At the same time, Shakspere had lon 
been a favorite study with him. It was the 
great dramatist that formed for bim the 

tral attraction of English philology, and dis 
pelled whatever misgivings he might at any 
time have concerning the narrowness of bis 
specialty. After his untimely death, there 
fore, it was natural that the pupils who had 
been delighted with his acade1 lectures upon 


Shakspere should wish to see them in print. But 








the manuscript proved unavailal and so, as 
a second choice, his literary executors decided 
to publish a course of popular lectures e! 
ed by him in ISSS at Frankfort the Mair 
These form the contents of the v e be . 
us 
Che first lecture is titles The Man and 
the Poet Its problem, f ate Ne ne 
German fashi is the * passibilitv. of nt 
tv” between the tw Tt t rT } avs his 
respects | tiv to the Ra amt \ t 
a riosity ’ bid 
ft ¢ ] sixts how 
m a e wT w ver be 
t v i 1} There is nexplicabl 
sid m™m the Get wt hf gv Ww a 
wavs stand | ss ap ‘ hope t 
reacl saves t s the & x y bat the 





poet's inner development, as it can be inaferret 
from his works, is mipat 
know of the historical Shakspere He t 


proceeds to a sympathetic sketch of the War 


wickshire tite the aspects f nature e} 
life of the people, their sports, festivals, and s 
perstitions, the inspiring historical ass it ‘ 
f the place Given a pupil of Shakspere’s 
endowment, and what better educatiot i 
his youth have had Sch und university 
might easily have warped his mind, ar 


stroved that fulness of sympathy and that ex 














quisite balance of faculties which we 
the secret and tl on nof his powe 
rhe s nd lecture deals with tl 
gv of the plays, as related to tl at sus 
f the poet's spirit history \ vow . 
are levoted ft thre jest t f NShaks 
objectivity which is ma t sist t 
the suppression of self lat the yx ’ « 
fusion of self with tl att and 
mast objective poet “we are told sat 
same time the most subjective Shak sper 
merges himself in his forms t sone wit 
them and his life becomes their t rhis 
* holv earnestness sadistinctive mark of . 
art. The chronology presented calls f 
comment Titus Andros s s f ntiv 
claimed as Shaksperian—the work of a v 
imitater of Marlowe, whose f acl 
been crossed bw the shadow {f tras . 
and who still conceived of tragedy as s 
thing utterly unusual, as a matter of px ur 
characters, abnormal naditions, and } rit 
actions. In the sudden change whiel N 
with the vear Il ind ushered inf period 
the great tragedies Te Brink sees a tex 
of the trag I «| us { f 
Essex 
The third Y Shaks) . Ama 
tist treats ft af +? it *) at ’ 
as distingutst if t t 
vivantages Tered by t! » fa a 
fat Then t iramat 
for nsiderat Premis t artic 
ritics we nat . ° 
s plavs to abstract for aa 
leplores the later tendency to re 
es altoget he B w at 
te ts t give his own view s ‘ the 
dramatic idea“ of anv giv play really is 
fer not} x better than that it is hye 
es a wi t! woot te 
plates his subject-matter rh tiv a et 
the va tv of this def ! turns f n 
the demain f abstraction t strate his 
mea;r x bv a mparis I t and 
et” with I ke s por “ vhicl Y 
nished the story This « Iparison is} ea 
rate and more instructive than the é 
sponding expeosit Frevtag’s * Technik des 
Dramas 
The f th lecture, ‘‘Shakspere as Comik 
Poet.” draws a comparison between Shakspere 


and Moli¢re. with a view of showing why the 


former as not enjoved that universal and 
unreserved recognition” which has fallen to 
the lot of the latter. It is pointed out that in 
the essentials of comic art Shakspere is su- 
perior. On the other hand, Molire is nearer 
not ly to tl odern, but also to the an- 
t neeption of comedy. The Frenchman 
wrought more withthe understanding and with 
singleness purpose, the Englishman more 


with the fancy and with a freer admixture 
both of seriousness and of jest for jest’s sake 
The Comedy of Errors.” in its relation to 
Plautus, andthe ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” with 
reference to the character of Shylock, come 
Here it 


uur feeling revolts against 


in for somewhat extended discussion 


is remarked that 
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the touch that the Jew is compelled to be bap- 
tized.” There are people in Germany at pre- 
sent who would probably not accept this as a 
correct account of the modern attitude. 

The last lecture is devoted to ‘‘Shakspere 
as Tragic Poet.” The irrepressible Aristotelian 
definition is once more briefly explicated, 
though the lecturer does not omit to remind 
his hearers that Shakspere knew nothing, and 
needed to know nothing, of wsthetic theory. 
After this the salient features of the Shakspe- 
rian tragedy are described, the poet's artistic 
process analyzed, and “ Julius Caesar,” ‘* Ham- 
let,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Lear” are commented 
upon by way of illustration. 

From this brief account it will appear that 
the lectures are in no sense a contribution to 
Sbhaksperian scholarship. We have not here 
such a treatment of the subject as we doubtless 
should have had if the gifted author had lived 
a few years longer. Still, just as it is, the lit- 
tle volume is worthy of a cordial welcome. It 
reads pleasantly and is characterized by ur- 
banity and good sense. Here and there, too, 
imbedded in a context of easy popular exposi- 
tion, one lights upon observations that go to 
the heart of the matter and testify to riches 
held in reserve. And, after all, we doubtless 
‘have here, unencumbered with any philological 
scaffolding, the main substance of what Ten 
Brink would have had to say in a more learned 
treatise. We may note in conclusion that the 
title-page is faced by a spirited etching of the 
author, and that the book is handsomely 
printed. One or two trifling misprints have 
come to our attention: Porzia, p. 53, but Por- 
tia, p. 146 and elsewhere ; Hindergrund, p. 94. 





Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By Doug- 

las Howard, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 
To the four hundred and sixty-five books or 
papers on the hairy Ainu of Japan and Trans- 
Siberian Russia enumerated by Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain in his bibliography of 1886, and 
to the eight or ten published since that time, is 
added another work of peculiar interest. This 
little book of about two hundred pages is full 
of strange experiences that are most probably 
true, and of careless statements that are ma- 
nifestly untrue. Indeed, it is such a mixture 
of fact and fiction that an English critic has 
denounced it as ‘‘a romance of adventure of 
the Rider Haggard school, crowded with inci- 
dents quite incredible.” It is certain that in 
late years literary adventurers in book facto- 
ries like the British Museum, or naval officers 
visiting the seas of Japan and oppressed with 
the vast leisure on their hands, have palmed 
off works of compilation or imagination as pure 
narratives of travel or the testimony of eye 
and ear-witnesses. One has to invoke the aid 
of the higher criticism and apply its princi- 
ples to not a few books on the Far East pro- 
duced during this decade. 

Our present author,evidently lacking scholar- 
ship in physical geography, ethnology, linguis- 
tics, philosophy, and geology, is wholly unin- 
teresting and voluminously inaccurate when he 
ventures into the domains of these sciences. He 
rushes rather hilariously into fields where 
trained experts move with caution. He callsa 
storm on the west side of Sakhalin and Yezo a 
**typhoon.” He tells us that he enjoys ‘the 
distinction of being the only English-speaking 
individual ever known to have passed a night 
on any part of that entire island,” though we 
have known personally British naval officers 
who have done so, and an Englishman who lived 
several months in Sakhalin. Out of the Ger- 
man-Latin-Russian of his Muscovite inform- 
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ant, he learns that ‘‘the very oldest book in 
Japan, a book which was published according 
to our reckoning (712) seven hundred and twelve 
years before Christ, states as follows” concern- 
ing the Ainu, etc. Now, the ‘ Kojiki,’ or No- 
ticesof Ancient Things, here referred to, was 
committed to writing 712 a. p. Nevertheless, 
from the idea that the Ainu ‘‘are historic as a 
formidable race” in Japan ‘2,604 or 3,000 
years” ago, it follows that ‘‘ the Ainus of Sak- 
halin existed for unknown ages before that,” 
and on this theory the author builds other 
theories that damage his book, reducing to non- 
sense the greater part of his elaborate chapters 
on Ainu ethnology, history, and theology. 
Mr. Howard speaks of ‘‘ the syllabic character 
of the Ainu language, in which respect it is 
entirely unique among the languages of all 
other neighboring peoples,” when the Japanese 
is nothing else than syllabic. The kana sylla- 
bary of Japan illustrates one of the three ways 
in which language can be written, the Chinese 
being logo- or ideo-graphic, and the Corean, 
with its true alphabet, being phonetic. Other 
careless statements, of which these are samples, 
abound in Mr. Howard's pages. 

Apart from these defects, and regarding the 
work as a narrative of personal adventure, we 
see little, from what we know, through Japa- 
nese and other books and actual visitors, of 
Sakhalin and the Ainu which seems at all in- 
credible or false. What the author says in 
general about the nine months’ unbroken 
winter, notwithstanding that Sakhalin and 
France are in much the same latitude, the 
amazing hauls of salmon, the wolfish dogs and 
their fish-catching powers, the odorousness of 
the aborigines in a soapless land, their skill in 
deer- and their valor in bear-hunting, and 
their arrow-poison, do not seem unduly won- 
derful, but are in accord with the literature 
and science of the subject. To those not versed 
in these, and to the old reader about Ainus, 
the narrative of things seen, apart from the 
author’s speculations, is a fascinating one, and 
the book is of real value. 

The author says he left London in 1889 to 
study the Russian prison system, of which 
Sakhalin, ceded, as to its southern half, by the 
Japanese to Russia, in exchange for several of 
the most northern of the Kurile islands, is a 
part. To this outer verge of the Czar’s do- 
minions, life-prisoners, or the worst of all, are 
sentenced. By favor of a Russian prince, he 
secured an invitation to visit Sakhalin with 
the commandant. In the hospital he found an 
Ainu woman treated for syphilitic disease 
communicated by one of the exiles. With 
tattooed lips, shell-hung ears, amazing luxuri- 
ance of head-hair, and with ‘‘neck, chest, 
armsand . the whole body more 
hairy than the most hairy man I ever saw,” 
she seemed a ‘‘ phenomenon”; whereupon he 
resolved to visit the Ainu in their forest home. 
Driven some miles inland by a convict driver, 
he was kindly received, and, apparently with- 
out the smelling-salts and insect powder with 
which Miss Bird provided herself as aids to 
ethnological research, he spent some weeks 
among this ancient and possibly Aryan frag- 
ment of humanity. The huts for the storage 
of dried fish and other food, weapons, etc., 
were on platforms twelve feet high. In a great 
hut ten times larger was their place for dress- 
ing game or fish. Once a year Japanese trad- 
ers are allowed to come and barter pots and 
kettles, knives, arrow-heads, cotton cloth, rice, 
tobacco, etc., for furs and skins. Unlike their 
brethren in Yezo, who are being gradually de- 
based off the face of the earth by alcoholic 
liquors, the Sakhalin Ainu, by Russian law, 





have no access to either saké or vodka. The 
Ainu house is made of thatch laid on walls 
five feet high. A shallow pit in the centre of 
the mud floor, and a hole in the roof for a 
chimney and one at the side for a window, 
complete the structure. In winter the snow 
masses brace up and keep warm this odorous 
dwelling of men, whose own name is alleged 
to mean ‘ who-smell-of-their-ancestors.’ The 
summer is devoted to catching and preparing 
fish for winter consumption, in hunting deer 
and bear. The author gives vivid accounts of 
the making and use of the inao, or whittled 
sticks, with the long curled shavings kept on, 
which are set up in every place of omen, 
danger, tabu, or sacred import. We know of 
no book about the Ainu which presents so 
vividly, and details so fully, the method of 
making and using these sacred emblems. 

Pretty full accounts arg givenof the women, 
who are solid-looking, ugly, and with very 
thick necks, owing to the habit of carrying 
heavy loads slung from the forehead. The 
making of Ainu arrow-poison is fully described ; 
the active principle which quickly paralyzes 
the muscles of the wounded animal being de- 
rived from aconite. With pulverized spiders 
and foxgall a paste is made and thickly spread 
upon the flat side of the arrow-head, which is 
lashed lightly to the shaft in order to remain 
in the wound after all but the head is broken 
off. The hunters quickly cut out the flesh 
around the wound, and also remove and bury 
the animal's heart so that the dogs may not eat 
it. An Ainu funeral, incantations, and many 
curious customs are also interestingly describ- 
ed. In vain the savages tempted the English- 
man to cast in his lot with them, by offering 
him two or three of the ugliest young beauties 
of the village. He left them, regained the 
Russians, and visited Yezo. 





Sefton: Comprising the Collected Notes of 
the late Rev. Engelbert Horley, M.A., to- 
gether with the Records of the Mock Corpo- 
ration. By W. D. Caroé and E. J. A. Gor- 
don. Longmans, Green & Co. 


IN the village of Sefton, some six miles from 
Liverpool,stands one of the finest of old English 
parish churches. A recent rector was some- 
what of an antiquary, and got together a good 
deal of information as to the history of the fa- 
bric; and these notes form the basis of the first 
131 pages of thissumptuous volume. A club of 
jovial Liverpool citizens at the end of last 
century used to go over to Sefton every Sun- 
day to dine and attend church, and amused 
themselves with parodying the proceedings of 
municipal bodies; the records of this ‘“‘mock 
corporation” occupy the next 360 pages. And 
first a word as to these records. Except that 
they kept up an elaborate and—to the mere 
reader, who cannot enjoy their turtle soup—a 
tedious farce, the ‘‘corporation” differed no 
whit from scores of similar clubs, such as the 
festive Buccaneers with whom Captain Costi- 
gan spent the last night of his memorable stay 
at Chatteris. It is difficult to see what useful 
purpose is served by the printing of all these 
good gentlemen's ponderous jokes, unless it be 
to induce their descendants to subscribe to the 
volume and so assist in making more valuable 
matter accessible. What ought to have been 
done with such material was to pick out the 
few really interesting things and therewith to 
construct a little essay of some twenty pages 
on “The Liverpool Bourgeoisie during the 
French Revolution.” Those drinking, churcb- 
going, slave-trading worthies were character- 
istic middle-class Englishmen. But we must 
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protest against their being allowed to bore us 
to the extent of 360 pages. 

The earlier antiquarian portion of the book 
is fairly well done, and the architectural de- 
tails come apparently from the hand of an ex- 
pert. The horrors of restoration which the 
history of this church, like that of so many 
others, reveals, suggest that, now that the 
English bishops are widening the scope of their 
ordination examinations, they would do well 
to insist upon an elementary knowledge of 
architecture on the part of their clergy. The 
strength of the Church of England as a na- 
tional establishment depends to so large an ex- 
tent on the beauty and dignity of the edifices, 
that a little better understanding of the trea- 
sures committed to its charge would be no in- 
considerable means of ‘** church defence.” To 
the historian, however, this volume, like most 
of the parlor books of its kind, offers only a 
few ‘‘ pickings,” although these are welcome. 
Thus we find in Sir William Molyneux, who 
died in 1548, a landlord who did not do what 
many of his fellows were doing, that is, ‘‘make 
the most of” his estate; for according to tradi- 
tion ‘‘there were two things that he hated: 
(1) depopulating enclosures; 
hancements of rents; for he died with this ad- 
vice to his son, ‘Let the underwoods grow.’ ” 
The unaccustomed peace which Roman Catho- 
lics enjoyed for a few months after the acces- 
sion of James I., is illustrated by the narrative 
of a recusant who tells us how, after living the 
life of a hunted hare for years ‘until the 
Queen’s death,” he ‘‘obtained from K. 
a free and large pardon, which cost me in all 
but either 40 or 50 shillings. Deo Gratias.” 

Local records can do two things: they can 
help us to realize the continuity of every-day 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New YoOrK, January 24, 1893. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1892, to 81st December, 1892. $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Polieies not marked off Ist 


EAU as ado sdsssesnnnssvocaereses 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums.................0++ $5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to 31st December, 1892............ $3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the 

same period.............. $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
DOR... ov escen $738,617 09 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 


DP SING BG oo cesivconcvscrstsesesoces 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
MEE MINI Co dacvacondncdsnndecasuansachs 276,262 99 

NG on taveninsdobe6ntervenseosencouee $12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and afte Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1892, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Joseph Agostini, 
Benj. H. Field, C. H. Marshall, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Vernon H. Brown, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd-Jones, C. de Thomsen, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, Leander N. Lovell. 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Everett Frazar, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, Wm. B. Boulton. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
— _— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
¢2 Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO'S, 


Anson W. Hard, 











31 Union Square, New York. 





B. WESTERTIIANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 





NOW READY: 

A new Classical Catalogue, comprising: 
Greek and Latin Classics: Text Editions—An- 
notated and School Editions with English 
and German Notes—Translations, 
English and German. 

Dictionaries and Grammars: Classical Greek, 
New Testament and Septuagint Greek, 
Modern Greek, and Latin. 

Greek and Latin Bible Editions, Wall Maps of 

Ancient History, etc. — pT 


LONDON. PA RIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
ed by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. oeyieel price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA. 





NOVEMBER ATLANTIC. 


Contents: 

The Man from Aidone. A Tale in 
Three Numbers. IV.-VI. Zdzsa- 
beth Cavazza. 

Along the Hillsborough. Bradford 


Torrey. 
Morn after Morn. Stuart Sterne. 
Talk ata Country House. Svr Edward 
Strachey. 
The Pilgrim in Devon. 
The Beauport Loup-Garou. 
Hartwell Catherwood. 
Two Modern Classicists in Music, In 


Alice Brown. 
Mary 


Two Parts. Part Two. [WV<lliam 
Ff. Apthorp. 

Catholicity in Musical Taste. Owen 
Wister. 

His Vanished Star. X., XI. Charles 


Legbert Craddock. 
Courts of Conciliation in America. 
Nicolay Grevstad. 
School Libraries. /7. £. Scudder. 
Spectacled Schoolboys. yrvest Hart. 
An Ionian Frieze. Francis Howard 
Williams, 
The Hungry Greeklings. Hmily Fames 
Smith, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
i East 17th Street, New York. 





The Nation 


Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street. It was founded by E. L. Godkin 


in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor. 


THE NATION is an independent weekly review of literature, science, art, and politics, 
with a serial commentary on the most important American and foreign events, special and 
occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and 
social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest developments of literature, 
science, art, music and the drama. The two hundred contributors who prepare this feast 
for the scholar and the thinker include the foremost names in American literature and 
thought, besides many famous men in England and France, Germany and Italy, South 
America and Japan. THE NATION has been pronounced by the Saturday Review to be ‘on 
the intellectual level of the best European periodicals.” It has a large and widely dis- 
tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in foreign ports. The development of 
that class of independent voters who control the balance of power in several Northern 
States is largely the work of THE NATION, which has always fought for purity, wisdom, and 
independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislation. 


Subscription, 


3.00 a year, postpaid; shorter term at a proportionate rate. 


' Sample copy sent free on application. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THE NATION is about 10,000 copies. This number represents, 
however, but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 
libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli- 
gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. The announcements of the lead- 
ing publishers are a feature of THE NATION, which contains more book-advertising than 
any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 
advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. The utmost care is taken to exclude all 


unpleasant or unworthy advertising. 


Advertising rates or other information given on application. 
a, & 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D. Edited and 
prepared for publication by the Rev J. O, 
Jounston, M.A., and the Rev. Rosert J. 
Wiuson, M.A. Infour volumes. With two 


Portraits and seven [llustrations. Vols. I. 
and IT. (1800-1846), 1,084 pages. $9.00 net. 
II. 

Practical Essays on American 
Government. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., of Har- 


vard University, author of ‘ Format on of 
the Union,” ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Federal Government,” etc., ete. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 
ILI. 
Politics in a Democracy. 

An Essay. By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMP- 
son, author of ** A System of Psychology,” 

‘The Philosophy of Fiction,” ete., ete. 12mo, 
$1.2 95. 

IV. 
English History for American 

Readers. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
of “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” etc., and EDWARD CHANNING, As- 
sistant Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 77 Illustrations, 6 colored 
Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table 
of Contents, and Index. 12mo, $1.20 net. 


v. 
What Necessity Knows. 


A Novel. By L. DouGALL, author of ** 
gars All.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Beg 
VI. 
Sweetheart Gwen. 


A Welsh [dyll. By WrLram TrREBUCK, au- 
thor of ** Dorrie,” ** St. Margaret,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, £1.00. 


VII. 
‘‘Can This Be Love?’’ 
A Novel. By Mrs. PARR, author of ** Doro 
thy Fox,” “ Adam and Eve,” ete., ete. With 


pol and vignette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


VIII. 
The Man from Blankley’s. 





A Story in Scenes, and Other Sketches. By 
F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Voces Populi,” ** Vice 
Versa,” ete. Reprinted from Punch. With 
Illustrations by J. BE RNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 
4to, cloth, extra, $1.75 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reprodue- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 





MESS 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St.. Boston 
ve ‘ipal —_ ‘ies Ne w York, E. P. Dutton & ¢ 


Zous Wabash Ave 
Chestnut St 


23d St; M. O'Brien & Son, 
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The Great 
Anniver Sary | Number 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


y October 25tl 1. new \ 
‘*Wide Awake’ is now merged in ** St. 
Nicholas,’’ and beginning with 
this November number 
ST. Denese W ™ L — ENLARGED 


By the a ddition o \ 
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MARK TW AIN'S SERIAL STORY, 
“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” 


AND 
Rudyard Kipling’s Stori es of India 
Begin inthis issue. Th : following important serials w SK 
“AMERICAN AUTHORS,” by Branprr Marrurws. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, wee 
Hornapay, Chief Taxidermist, U. S. National Mus 
A NEW SERIES OF «+ BROWNIES,” by Parmer Cox 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS ON THE GOVERNMENT AND ON 
ARMY AND mei LIFE. 
A SERIAL STORY FOR GIRLS, Frances C PNAY 
BAYLOR. Etc., ete et 
November contains contributions trom Gt W. CABLE, SUSAN 
CooLipGF, Tupor JENKs, CLARA Dory Bates ithor of * Hans 
Brinker,” the author of * Lady Jane,” and many DO} r writers. 
Sverything in “ott. TOtcholas” ts tllustrated. 
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. . Subs rt reten per One Volume. 304 Pages. Cloth. Price, $1 00. 
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ScuoRsno, 144 Tremoat St. Boston. uv ' { INSTR IVE. 
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the price, by the publishers 
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Highest of all 


A cream of tartar baking powder. : 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Royat Bakine Powpver Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Auto:rat of the Break= 
fast Table. 


By Dr. Hotmes. Holiday Edition. With 
2 Portraits and 60 Illustrations by Howarp 
PyLe. A superb gift. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
$5.00. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


Edited by JANE LorRING Gray. 
traits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, $4.00. 

Professor Gray was not only one of the 
foremost men of science, but had admirable 
literary skill. His Letters are highly valua- 
ble for the range and interest of their sub- 
jects, and attractive by virtue of their charm- 
ing style and the very engaging personality 
they reveal. 


Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition, in ten volumes. 
3. Maine Woods. 
4. aay Cod. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. . 


Gentleman’s Magazine Li- 
brary. 


Vol. XV. English Topography (Part IV.). 
8vo, $2.50; Roxburgh, $3.50. 


With Por- 


2 vols., crown 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE ‘‘\NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY,” 
“The New York NaTION—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 


newspapers, and one of the best newspapers any- 
where.’ 


THENATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in 
this country and abroad. It is em- 
phatically found in the homes of peo- 
ple of culture and refinement. No 
intelligent American, desirous of 
keeping abreast of the best political 
and literary thought of the day, can 
afford to be without it. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year, postpaid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


208 Broadway, New York City. 








The Altemus Library. 


A choice collection of Standard and Popular 
Books, handsomely printed on fine paper, from 
large, clear type, and bound in handy volume 
size. 





No. 

1 Sesame and Lilies.................45 Ruskin 
2 Pleaspres ot Life, .....0.660000s0008 Lubbock 
3 Bacon’s Essays. 

4 Thoughts....... Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
BN oo is oes Es ceceseness Epictetus 


6 Emerson’s Essays, First Series... | Boxed 
”" sé 


7 “ Second Series. { together 
SOG nk civ oes cons bacwcnt Mrs. Gaskell 
Imitation of Christ...... Thomas A Kempis 
Vicar of Wakefteld.............. Goldsmith 


Chesterfield’s Letters. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow....Jerome 
Tales from Shakspeare, 

Charles and Mary Lamb 


pet fr eh 
wwe oo 


14 Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
Drummond 
TERT OIIOB oi. <2 ssc nc cee vevedeses Drummond 


16 My Point of View, 
Selections from Drummond 


17 The Scarlet Letter.............. Hawthorne 
18 Representative Men............... Emerson 
19 My King and His Service......... Havergal 
20 Reveries of a Bachelor.......... Ik Marvel 
21 House of the Seven Gables...... Hawthorne 
Sy SPATE EME gas cscs cep i ole has occa Ik Marvel 
23 Rab and His Friends, Marjorie Fleming, etc. 

rown 
24 Essays of Elia. .............ccceeeee Lamb 
2D BOrcor TpAATtUs... ......0ccccccccess Carlyle 
26 Heroes and Hero Worship.......... Carlyle 
27 Ethics of the Dust.................. Ruskin 
28 A Window in Thrums......... J. M. Barrie 
29 Mosses from an Old Manse...... Hawthorne 
30 Twice-Told Tales................ Hawthorne 


Cloth, $0.75; half crushed Levant, $1.50; half 
genuine English calf, $1.75. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publisher. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, 


507-513 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 





French and English 


COSTUMES, 
Evening Dresses, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Velvet, Plush, and Cloth Capes, 


Tue Hicutanp Caps, JACKETS. 


FURS. 


fur Cloaks, Capes, Fur Muff's 
fur Robes, Fur Trimmings. 


Sroadovay A 19th ot. 


New York. 


Il thats Yellow 


Gtolene 


There’s hardly a housekeeper in 
the country but has heard of 
Cottolene the new vegetableshort- 
ening. It is a strictly natural 
product; composed only of clari- 
fied cotton seed oil, thickened for 
convenience in use, with refined 
beef suet, pure and sweet, So 
composed, 


OTTOLENE 


Was bound to win, and to drive 
out lard from the kitchens of the 
world. When housekeepers wish 
to get rid of the unpleasant feat- 
ures and results of lard, they 
should get Cottolene, taking care 
that they are not given cheap 
imitations with vegetable names, 
spuriously compounded to sell in 
the place of Cottolene. 

It’s easy to avoid disappointment 



















and ensure satisfaction. Insist 
on having Cottolene. 
rex, Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails 
hia s Made only by 
Rak eal} N.K.FAIRBANK &CO.. 
UL | CHICAGO, 







} St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, &c. 





If you are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

ye will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib.. $1.30; 14 Ib., 40c., 


postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


NAB 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
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Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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